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We continue to-day our extracts from the 
pamphlet of Mr. Robert Mills, on his proposed 
substitute for railroads and canals ; and would 
invite the attention of our readers to an inves 
tigation of the facts and arguments he adduces: 
in support of his proposition. It is a subject, 
in our opinion, well wortliy of discussion, and 
one upon which communications, both pro and 
con, will ever find a place in our columns. Our 
own opinion is, that the ‘‘substitute” is, in) 
fact, no substitute; and that the capacity of 
locomotive carriages for the transportation of 
freight on the common roads of our country, is 
so limited in its nature, as will ever prevent 
their successful competition with the various 
works of internal improvement already con- 
structed. Justice to our opponent, we are 
aware, calls upon us to support that opinion by 
facts. That this is in our power to do, we feel 
confident enough to assert, and unless some 
more able advocate than ourselves will enter 
the lists on behalf of that opinion, we. shall 
take some opportunity before the completion 
of his pamphlet of replying to the contrary. 





We.have received by the packet Napoleon a 


proposed railway from Amsterdam to Cologne. 


| 12,000,000 florins, or about 5,000,000 of dollars. 


4ending 30th June, 1833, making 36,023/. 18s. 


‘Projects of internal improvement, whether in 
our country or abroad, we have extracted the 
following general facts in relation to the above 
‘important undertaking. 


| This work having received the sanction of 
| the King of the Netherlands, and the King of 
'| Prussia, will be immediately commenced under 
jthe superintendence of Lieutenant Colonel 
\Bake. The total estimate for the construction 
| of the road, purchase of property, and locomo- 
tive engines, warehouses, &c., is estimated at 


||This road is intended to facilitate the inter- 
course between the great continental empori- 
um, the port of Amsterdam, and the important 
itown of Cologne ; from which latter city there 
exists a good steamboat navigation up the 
Rhine to Basle. The passage between Am- 
isterdam and Cologne is expected to be per-' 





‘formed by the trains of passenger cars in from! 
10 toll hours. The annual trade at present: 


|| between the two places is 168,000 tons of mer-| 


\chandise, 300,000 tons of coal, and 22,000 pas- 
|Sengers,—the transportation of the whole of, 
which, the directors think, may safely be de- || 
pended upon as being diverted to the railway. |) 





According to the report read at the half- 
yearly meeting ofthe Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company, held at Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday, it appeared that the increase of the 
number of passengers, in the half-year ending 
30th June, was 59,955, and of merchandise 
7727 tons, conveyed to and from Manchester. 
The amount of receipts for passengers was 
50,7701. 6s..11d. ; for merchandise, 44,014/. 5s. 
4d.; total receipts, 94,784]. 12s. 3d.; total 
amount of expenses, 60,0927. 15s. 11d. ; net 
profit, 36,6911. 16s. 4d,; added to this was 
13321. 2s. 2d., the surplus profit of the half-year 





6d., from which sum the committee were ena- 
bled to recommend a dividend of 4. 10s. per 
share. 





Tives.—It is intended to make a series of tidal 
observations round the coast of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the same days, for 16 days to- 
gether, from June 7th'to June 22d next. The ob- 
ject is, to ascertain by howgnuch the time of high 
and low water at each place is before or after 
those times at the neighboring places; and 
also to determine, wherever it can,be done 
conveniently, the comparative rise- and fall of 
the tides at the different intervals between the 
morning and evening tides, or any other differ- 
ences which regularly affect their height. For 











water, especially of the former, the height 


above or below. some fixed mark, are to be ob- 
served every day.and night during the above 
mentioned period... The observations thus 
made, and the restilts of the comparison of 
these with others, will be published along with 
the names of the officers by whom they have 
been ine chhahialegd roe instructions is- 
sued by the Admiralty. 





Geotoaicat Surveys.—The Geological So- 
ciety of. Pennsylvania has employed Mr. 8S. 
Clenison to visit and report on the gold region 
recently discovered in York county, in that 
State. This gentleman has recently returned 
from Paris, where he has served a long and 
faithful apprenticeship in the school of mimes. 
The Legislature of Tennessee has recently ap- 
pointed Dr. G. Troost to make a similar. sur- 
vey of the State. Professor Hitehcock has 


completed his geological survey of the State of 


Massachusetts. Professor Ducatel isappointed 
by the Legislature of Maryland to make a geo- 
logical and topographical survey of that State: 
Mr. G. W. Featherstonhaugh is engaged under 


| the authority of the Uuited States in a geologi- 


eul and mineralogical investigation of the terri- 
tory of the Arkansas: his report is expected 
to be made to Congress in Februaty next. 
These various and simultaneous appointments 
evince a determination to develope the mineral 
resources of the country in good earnest.— 
[New-York Enquirer. ] 





Weare gratified to learn, says the Baltimore 
American, that the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company have effected the loan of two hundred 
thousand dollars from the United States Rank, 
in reference to which a meeting was held in that 
city last week. This sum will enable the Ca- 
nal Company to complete their works to a point 
eight miles above Williamsport, during the 
present season, and will put out of jeopard 
two costly dams across the Potomac, w 
would probably have been swept away by the 
next winter torrents, if they had been left m an 
unfinished state. - 





Boston anp Provipence Rartroap.—We are de- 
sired to state that all passengers hence in the Rhode 
Island steam boats, who prefer this route, will here- 
after on their arrival at Providence be conveyed by the 
Tremont line of Stage Coaches to Canton at the ve- 
duced fare of two dollars, and at that place take the 
Railroad Cars to Boston, 18 miles distant. . .. 


The value of real arid personal estate in the city 
and county of New-York, by the estimate this 
year’s assessment, amounts to one hundred and 








this purpose the exact time of high and low 
purpo high 


eighty-eight millions of dollars!!! 
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19, 1834. ~ 


as Tuscumbia, Ala., August 
To tlie Editor of the American Railroad.Journal : 
Sin,—In your list of railroads, contained in 
your Journal of 26th ult., (No. 29,) I note 
several material errors, in the description of 
the Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Rail. 
road, and have therefore concluded to furnish 
you the following short history and description 
of the said work, from its beginning. 

The first charter for a railway, obtained in 
the state of Alabama, was granted in January, 
1830, for the incorporation of the Tuscumbia 
Railroad Company, with a capital of $20,000. 
The object of this road was to connect the town 
of Tuscumbia with the Tennessee river ; the 


distance being a fraction over two miles. The 
stock was immediately subscribed, and the 
company organized; but, in consequence of 
difficulties in obtaining the right of way along 
the route, nothing was done towards he exe- 
cution of the work till in June, 1831, at which 
time it was commenced, and was completed 
about the Ist day of June, 1832. A good por- 
tion of the Jine is curved, and some of the 
curves are on radii of 400 feet. ‘The maximum 
inclination in the grade is 20 feet per mile. 
The construction is of cedar sleepers laid 
transversely of the road, 5 feet from centre to 
centre. Oak string pieces, 5by 7 inches; capped 
with an iron rail, 2 inches by 4 an inch; 
width of track, 4 feet 9} inches, between the 
inner edges of the iron rails. One truss bridge 
274 feet long, 36 feet high, (over a rayine,) and 
several embankments of 15 feet in height, had 
to be built. This cost of the road is something 
under $5,000 per mile. 

The charter for the Tuscumbia, Courtland, 
and Decatur Railroad, was obtained in Janu- 
ary, 1832, with a capital of $1,000,000. A 
sufficiency of stock was immediately subscrib- 
ed, and the company organized. The surveys 
‘were commenced in February, (same year,) 
and, in May, a portion of the line was put un 
der contract, and the work of graduation com- 
menced since which time; the work has been 
soeeny progressing ; and, on the 4th of July, 
1834, the road was completed into the town of 
Courtland, a distance of 231 miles from Tus- 
cumbia. The balance of the line, between 
Courtland and Decatur, (a distance of 19 
miles,) is now rapidly progressing, and will be 
entirely completed in the month of October 
next. The whole length of the Tuscumbia, 
Courtland, and Decatur Railroad is 43,, 
miles : of which distance 36,53, miles is 
straight line, and 6,55, is curved line. There 
is but one curve, on a radius of less than 1512 
feet, which is 1380 feet. The profile is undu- 
. lating, under a maximum grade of 25 feet to 
the mile. 

The construction is in all respects the same 
as the Tuscumbia Railroad, excepting that the 
sleepers on this are only 4 feet apart from cen- 
tre to centre, and that about one-third of the 
distance is, and will be, lined with cedar, (in- 
stead of oak,) string prices. he cost of this 
road will average a little under $4,000 per 
mile. The whole length of the railroad, be- 
tween its termini, upon the ‘Tennessee river, 
. Ginglusive of the Tuscumbia section,) will be 

os, aaa single track, with turn-outs and 
side-lines about every two miles. And by an 
amendment obtained to their charter, the com- 
pany is authorised to extend their road, both 
Ss oa page Spratt to the state line, 
e said road shall ha 5 

slused to Finest ve been com 

he motive power used has been hor 

about Ist June last, when the com swage 
ed a locomotive engine made by E. i: of Li- 
verpool. ‘The engine weighs about tons 
works cylinders” 8 inches diameter, with iM 
stroke of 16 inches. Her performance is such 
ra has determined the Board of Directory to 
ispense with horses altogether, so soon as a 
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can be. 
oa ae ‘at divers times attained a velocity of 
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sufficient. number of engines for their business 
procured. Witha light load this en- 


40 miles an hour. Pine and ash wood has 
een used as fuel; but so soon as the road is 
finished to Decatur, it is contemplated coal 
will be used exclusively, as that can be ob- 
tained cheap, and is entirely safe from sparks. 
The principal object with. the projectors of| 
this work, at its beginning, was to obviate the 
great difficulties and obstructions presented to 
commerce by the Muscle shoals in the 'Tennes- 
see river. ‘The feasibility and utility of con- 
tinuing it westward to Memphis was also much 
spoken of; but within about one year, the 
ah of the great ‘ Atlantic and Mississippi 
ailroad” has excited an entire new interest, 
to wit, that of this road becoming a link in the 
great chain of railway communication from 
Charleston, South Carolina, to Memphis, ‘Ten- 
nessee. 

A charter has been obtained, by a company, 
in January, 1834, authorising the construction 
of a railroad from the town of Moulton, to in- 
tersect the Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Deca- 
tur railroad, at or about Courtland, with a ca- 
pital of $100,000. ‘The town of Moulton is si- 
iuated about 15 miles due south from Court- 
land. The stock was taken, and the surveys 
are now in progress. A company was also in- 
corporated in January last, with a capital of 
$75,000, to construct a railroad from Athens, 
(situated about 15 miles north of Decatur,) to 
the Tennessee river. The stock was subscribed, 
and some surveys made, but the results and 
final determination of the company are not 
known to me. A charter was granted in Janu- 
ary last to a company styled the “ Alabama 
and Tennessee Railroad Company,” with a 
capital of $300,000. ‘This road is to be con- 
structed between Florence, Ala., and Pulaski, 
Tennessee, a distance of about 60 miles. ‘The 
stock is taken and some surveys have been 
made, but the work not yet commenced. The 
citizens of Elkton, in Tennessee, are very 
anxious to connect themselves with the Tus- 
cumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad, by 
way of Athens, Alabama. Elkton is situated 
about 20 miles north of Athens. The ground 
is generally favorable fora railroad. Charters 
for this object will, without doubt, be obtained 
from. the legislatures of Alabama and Tennes- 
see, at their next session. 

I am very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Davin Desuter, 
Chief Engineer Tuscumbia, Courtland, 


and Decatur Railroad. | 





ors for Railroads and Canals, embra- 
cing @ New Plan of Roadway, combining, 
with the Operation of Steam Carriages, great 
Economy in carrying into effect a System of, 
Internal Improvement. By Rosert MI.xs, 

_ Engineer and Architect. 

(Continued from page 594.) 

NO. III. 

In confirmation of the evidence given before 








the commiitee, on the operation of locomotive 
engines on common roads, Mr. Summers 
stated, ‘“‘ that they have travelled in Mr. Han- 
cock’s carriage at the rate of fifteen miles per 
hour, with nineteen persons on the carriage, up 
a hill rising one in twelve ; that he has contin- 
ued, for four and a half hours, to travel at the 
rate of thirty miles per hour; and that he has 
found no difficulty of travelling over the worst 
and most hill Na 

Mr. James Stone stated, “ that thirty-six per- 
sons have been carried on one steam carriage, 
and that the engine drew five times its own 
be et at cera rate of from five to six 
miles per-hour, partly up an inclination.” 

These deveanl Shnnaeee estimated the pro- 
bable saving of expense tothe public, by the 
substitution of steam power for that of horses, 
at from one-half to.two-thirds ; and Mr, Farey 
gave it as his opinion, ‘that steam coaches 
will, very soon ir first establishment, be 
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run for one-third of cost of the present} 
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stage coaches ; and that this saving would in- 
crease in the ratio of Hpe:ineipaned specs. 

Nor are the advantages of steam power con, 
fined to the greater. velocity obtained, or to it 
reater cheapnes, than horse draught. In the 
atter, danger is increased in as large a pro- 
portion as.expense, by greater speed. In steam 
power, on the sgn? ‘there is no danger 
of being run away with, and that of being over- 
turned is greatly diminished. It is difficult to 
control four such horses as can draw a heavy 
carriage ten miles per hour, in case they are 
frightened, or choose to run away ; and, for 
quick travelling, they must be kept in that 
state of courage that they are always inclined 
for running away, particularly down hills and 
at sharp turns in the road. In steam power 
there is little corresponding danger, being per- 
fectly controllable, and capable of exerting its 
power in reverse, in going down hills. 

Every witness examined gave the fullest and 
most satisfactory evidence of the perfect con- 
trol which the conductor has over the move- 
ment of the carriage. With the slightest exer- 
tion it can be stopped, or turned, under circum- 
stances where ieesee would be totally un- 
manageable. c 

NO. IV. 

Steam has been applied, as a power in 
draught, in two ways: in the one, both. pas- 
sengers and engines are placed on the. same 
carriage ; in the other, the engine carriage is 
merely used to draw the carriage in which the 
load is conveyed. In either case, from the 
judicious construction of boilers, which has 
been adopted, the probable danger from explo- 
sion has been rendered infinitely small. Mr. 
Farey stated, that “the danger of exploding is 
less than the danger attendant on the use of 
horses in draught; that the danger in these 
boilers is less than those employed on the rail- 
way, although there, even, the instances of ex- 
plosion have been very rare.” 

The boilers in these steam carriages expose 
a considerable surface to the fire, and steam is 
generated with the greatest rapidity. From 
their peculiar form, the requisite supply of 
steam depends on its continued and rapid 
formation; no large and dangerous quantity 
can at any time be collected. Should the safe- 
ty valve be stopped, and the supply of steam be 
kept up, in greater abundance than the engines 
require, exploaton may take place, but the dan- 
ger would be comparatively trifling, from the 
small quantity of steam which could act on any 
one portion of the boilers. ‘The committee 
mention an engine invented by Mr. Trevithick, 
which, should it in practice be found to an- 
swer his expectation, will remove entirely all 
danger from explosion. All cause of fannoy- 
ance, from these engines, has been done away 
with: the use of coke has destroyed the issue 
of smoke, and the waste steam is made to dis- 
charge into the fire, or is applied to ‘aid the 
draught, and more rapid combustion of the 
fuel. Int Mr. Trevithick’s engine it will be 
returned into the boiler. 

NO, V. 

The Committee went into an examination 
of the comparative injury which these steam 
coaches would do to the roads, and were s8a- 
tisfied that the deterioration of the road willbe 
much less by a steam carriage than by a coach 
and horses. One important fact was proved, 


es om 


that roads receive greater injury from the 
horses’ feet, than the wheels: of the carriage 


drawn. The roads in England have; at:pre- 
sent, to sustain waggons,. weighing, at times, 
with their horses, nearly ten tons. Steam 
carriages, including engine, fuel, water, and 
> escent s bailk not — three tons. 

he last carriages built by Mr. Gurney.. were 
em fae weigh not more than thirty "five ewt., 
with the. same power atlac to a. lage 
weighing four ak Mr. G. was at iMe ube 
(1831) building a carriage to weigh but ‘about 
five hundred pounds, which he expected to-do 
the work of one horse, and carry two.or.three 
people. . The. we 


coach is between eighteen and twenty- 
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very prevalent opinion, that the bite or friction [bele 
of the power on the ground was not sufficient| 


to propel the carri 


. 
especia 


e along a common road, 





of the carriage drawn would be precise- 
ly: of a carriage drawn by horses. 
tt iinet kone of travelling, the average 
pressure on the boiler of Mr. Gurney’s engine, 
per ‘square inch, was about seventy pounds; 
and he proved the tubes of his boiler to eight 
hundred, ‘and thought they would bear two 
Sa ee 
“The perfect command in guiding these car- 
riages and the stopping of them, are singular. 
In case of emergency, says Mr. G., we might 
instantly throw the steam on the reverse side of, 
the pistons, and stop within a few yards: it 
would be possible, he observes, to stop the car- 
iage within six or seven yards, going at the 
rate of eight miles per hour. 
The facility of turning these carriages is 
also remarkable ; they have been turned in a 
circle of ten feet, the inner diameter. 


NO. VI. 

The degree of safety to which the boilers of 
these steam carriages is brought does away 
all idea of danger from explosion. To one of 
the questions of the committee, referring to 
this subject, Mr. Hancock makes the following 
answer: ‘I was travelling about nine miles an 
hour, at the time the boiler was the twenty- 
fourth part of an inch thick; I was working 
then at one hundred pounds on the square inch, 
with thirteen persons on the present vehicle 
that I have now in use; and all of a sudden 
the carriage stopped, and for what reason I 
was ata loss to know. I got from my stage 
seat, and went to the engineer, to ask him what 
was the reason he had stopped the steam! He 
told me he had not stopped the carriage, and 
he immediately applied his hand to the gauge 
cocks. I found there was neither steam nor 
water in ‘the boiler. I immediately knew that 
the boiler was burst: the passengers said that 
they did not know it, as they heard no noise ; 
and I told them that I did not mean they should 
know it. I said I would show them that it was 
so; and I took the boiler from the carriage and 
unscrewed it, and there were four large holes 
that I could put my hand into. This occurred 
from the chambers being too thin, and they 
drove all the water out of the boiler, and yet 
there was no injury to any person ; there was 
not one person that heard any report; there 
was no steam, and there were no 0 se in 
baa A that the machine itself had burst.” 

r. Ogle, in describing his carriage, ob- 
serves: “ No accident from explosion can take 
place. We have had whole families of ladies 
day: after day, out with us in all directions, and 
who have the most perfect confidence.” 

The machinery of all these carriages is sus- 

nded. on springs. The engines work, there- 
ore, as smoothly as if they were fixed on the 
firmest foundation. Indeed it is stated in this 
evidence, that “the vibration or jar is much 
less in these vehicles on common roads than 
on a railway.” 

NO. VII. 

With afew more remarks upon the operation 
of steam carriages on common roads, we will 
proceed to explain the plan of way which it is 
proposed to substitute for that of railways and 
canals. 

The capacity of steam carriages to ascend 
hills of considerable inclination is a very im- 

portant point of usefulness of these vehicles. 

‘o inquiries made by the committee on this 
subject, we find the following answers return- 
ed: Mr. Gurney remarks, “It was at first a 





-*.Mr. Hancock has worked his boiler under a pressure 


‘four hundred pounds on a square inch ; his ave is 
from. sixty. to one hundred. Me H. mentioned an vow athe 
of the | noise which was made in working his 


lly up hill; it was thought that the 
wheel would turn round and the carriage not 
proceed”—but ‘his carriage went up Highgate} 
hill and to Edgeware, also to Stanmore, and 
against all those hills the wheels never turned ; 
and the bite of one of the hind wheels was 
sufficient for all common purposes,—the ear- 
riage ran to Barnet, and went up all the hills 
to that place with one wheel only attached to 
the axle, and was run for 18 months experi- 
mentally, in the neighborhood of London. 
From these trials, showing that one wheel 
was sufficient to propel the carriage, and the 
carriage being at the same time reduced two- 
thirds in weight, it was thought desirable to 
draw another carriage, instead of to carry ‘on 
the same. This carriage went to Bath, and 
over all the hills between Cranford bridge and 
Bath, and returned, with only one wheel at- 
tached to the axle, and ran from Melksham to 
Cranford bridge, a distance of 84 miles, in ten 
hours, including stoppages. 

Mr. Hancock, repeatedly tried his carriage 
up hill on an inclination, and never found any 
difficulty, except once, when the frost was on 
the ground, when he attempted to run up the 
Pentonville hill with one*wheel only, and he 
did it, but with some difficulty towards the 
top. “IfI had propelled by the two wheels,” 
says Mr. H., “there would have been none.” 
Mr. H. further remarked, “I think there are no 
hills to be found upon which horses travel, but 
what a coach would propel itself up.” 

Mr. Trevithick testified, ‘“‘ There is no ascent 
that any common carriages go over, where 
the steam carriage will not go down the hill 
with one wheel chained ; no road in the neigh- 
borhood of London that they would ‘not‘tun 
down with one wheel chained. If you are 
drawing up hill with two or four wheels driven 
by an engine, by their all turning round, they 
are as likely to go up hill. One wheel ought 
to put it up hill. It will go up a hill of dou- 
ble that ascent without slipping.” 


Di UNDER tHE Oxnto.—A writer in 
the Cincinnati Journal recommends the con- 
struction of a railroad under the Ohio river, 
opposite that city. The following is an out- 
line of the plan: 

The railway is to consist of two semi- 
ellipses, one above and the other under. 
neath. The height of the upper arch to be 
10 feet, and the lower 3 feet, and 24 feet 
in width inside, making the ellipse 13 feet 
high and 24 feet wide in the clear. The 
arch to be composed of cut stone masonry 
twu feet thick. 
the ground just sufficient to protect it from 
the action of the river. A floor composed 
of timbers laid lengthwise, on the bottom of 
the arch, and covered with planks, forms the 
carriage-ways and side-walks. The car- 
riage-ways to be each 8 feet wide, and the 
side-walks each 4 feet wide. The side- 
walks are a little raised above the carriage- 
ways. ‘The stones composing the arch are 
to be cut sdas to form segments of the ellipses, 
and laid in hydraulic cement, and made as 
near water-tight as practicable. Notwith- 
standing all the care that may be taken in 
the construction, yet with a pressure, in time 
of high water, of 4375 pounds upon each 








square foot of the arch, the water will. perce- 
late through in such quantities as to require 
an engine to keep the road dry. It will of 
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This arch is to be buried in} 


Na? 

Tow water in ‘ 
placing the bottom’ atch 
at high water mark, will make t 7 
ent 83 feet, It is thought that’ one® 
ascent in twelve feet horizontal distance is 
the greatest inclination the road will admit ; 
consequently, the length of the inclined atch, 
from high water mark to the bed of the river, 
will be about 1000° feet ; ‘and allowing also 
that the bed of the river at low water is about 
1000 feet wide, will make the total length 
of the road 3000 feet. | 

The only difficult point in executing the 
work will be in excavating the earth and rock 
below low water. It is quite practicable, 
however, in a dry Season, at comparatively 
small expense, to enclose a space with a 
frame of timber and plank, made water-tight 
by placing bags of earth around the ‘outside, 
and pump out the water with ‘an engine 
placed upon a flat boat, until the excavation 
is comple‘ed and the areh formed within the 
space enclosed. ‘Then'by moving the same 
coffer-dam its length ‘farther along, another 
space can be enclosed, and the work ¢cém- 
pleted in the same manner, and repeated un. 
til the bed of the river is-crossed.: This part 
of the work will depend upen.so many con- 
tingencies that no accurate estimate can be 
made of the expense attending it. ‘The ma- 
sonry of the arch and the flooring can bees. 
timated with tolerable accuracy.’ ‘The'stone 
for the work can be obtained »one“hundred 
miles up the river, where ‘éxtensive-quarries 
are already opened. The cost of the-ma- 
sonry will be as follows : 









Quarrying the stone per perch of 164 cubic feet. ...$1 00 
Delivering _ do. do. do. cose 2 OO 
Cutting the same with three faces, do. cree BD 
Mortar of water, lime, arid'sand, do. ose 50 
Laying the stone, including centering, do. ao  B 
Cost per perch,.......sesescencsseesecseaccns Se O0- 
Every 10 feet in length of the arch will contain « 
78 perches of masunry, which, at $7 per perch; 
WHE b@. 2 5 04} cicv dn be acdbciwmp Goaueewies et 00 
Every 10 feet in length of the floor will contain 
100 feet of timber, at 124 cents per foot, $12 50 
—2W feet of plank at 3: cents, $7 '70......... 20 20 
Total cost of 10 feet of the road-way.......% $566 20 


Which being multiplied by 300,-for the length, 
will give $169,860 for the ‘total cost of “the 
arch and flooring. If to the‘above we add 
the probable cost of pumping the water and 
excavating the earth and. rock. for the.road- 
way, and of covering the-arch over agajn 3 
feet deep, it will make‘the total expense not 
less than $210,000. To. which should be 
added $20,000 for superintendence .and ex- 
penses of the affairs of the company,-d&c. 
There can be no doubt that the stock in such 
an undertaking will yield a handsome profit. 
It will be observed ‘that’a road-way, con- 
structed upon the above plan, leaves the 
river entirely unobstructed’; thatthe arch is 
completely out of the* reach of injury from 
the river; that it is permanent, solid, and 
will last for ever ; and, that it involves -but a 
trifling expense to keep it in order for con- 
stant use. 





Discovery or Sirver Ore 1n tHe Ovra 
Mountains. — The Oural chain has been for 
several years well known to Europe for its 
Hrich gold and platina ores, A discovery has 
now been made of rich silver, ore in..two 


/con- 


ai The first is seventy wersts from the 


» bear to the 


‘watched near an hour in London fora Kend of his, oundry. of Nischneitagilsk 


Fw Btcmee time the machinery was at work 


fey 
‘> 


course be necessary to light the interior 
when opened for travel. ‘Iiduence of the little River Graesnoy with the 

Between high and low water marks, there||Tagil, where gold also occurs; the ‘other is 
is a difference at this place of about 63 feet,||twenty-two wersts from the foundr pot WNisch- 
|[and ‘allowing the top of the arch to be’? ? on the little River Oka." © _ 
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{For tuz New-Yorx Amenican.] 

The opinion is now generally prevalent, that some 
change must be made in the employment of the in. 
mates of our State Prisons, to relieve the mechani- 
cal classes from the effect of their competition, and 
this opinion will doubtless be confirmed by the re 
port of the committee to the next Legislature. The 
question will then arise—in what way can the change 
be best effected? 

In reflecting upon the subject, the following plan 
has occurred to me, and_I offer it as a suggestion. 
Good roads are among the most important public 
conveniences, diffusing their benefits universally, 
and they are also one of best investments of public 
wealth. Their construction will interfere with none 
ef the general avocations of society, but on the con. 
trary, will directly or indirectly promote the interest 
of all pursuits. Can the labor of the convicts be ap. 
plied to this object? I think it can, without incon- 
venience or difficulty, and at the same time the pre- 
sent prisons be useful anxiliaries to the plan, which 
1 will concisely describe. 

The convicts to be divided into companies of ten, 
twenty, or thirty, or as many as one individnal can 
manage, each company to be provided with a strong 
meveable prison, composed of apartments, say four 
by seven feet, equal to the number of the company, 
for security at night, with moveable accommodations 
for cooking, &e. &c. all of which is entirely practi- 
cable. A corps of engineers for the survey and di. 
rection of the construction of roads on a great and 
permanent scale to be established, who shall direct 
the operations. When a continuous line of road is 
decided upon, these companies to be placed upon it 
at proper distances, and employed upon it till it is 
finished in the best manner possible. When this is 
completed, they move to another, until the whole 
State is traversed by good roads, if we are so un- 
happy as to have convicts to construct them. 

If the Prison at Sing-Sing could be made as it was, 
there is not the least difficulty, by the adoption of 
a similar system of management, of applying the 
same labor to the object proposed. 

The operations to commence on tho Ist of April, 
and be continued until the lat of December—eight 
months: the convicts then to return to their respec. 
tive prisons, and spend the winter in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and in the duties of religion, with 
the exception of such labor only as would be useful 
to tneir winter establishments, and in preparation for 
their summer campaign at road-making, rendering it 
a season of rest and moral improvement, to which 
they might look forward during their months of toil, 
with hope and pleasure, and which, by being conti- 
nuous, would be more efficient, as constant applica- 


tion to any given subject, is more efficient than the 
same efforts if desultory. 

These are mere hints, to induce reflection in those 
to whom is intrusted the direction of these import- 
ant matters, and I feel satisfied they are practicable, 
and deserving of at leust a trial, the best mode of 
testing any project of improvement. 

Hancock. 








[From the Lexington Gazette, of 20th inst.) 


THE DRAGOONS, 
The Camanches—Kiaways—and Wacos. 


Fort Ginson, Ave. 19th, 1834. 

My Dear Sir : 1 is with great pleasure that Lem. 
brace the earliest opportunity of giving you a few of 
the particulars of the dangerous, honorable and suc. 
cessful campaign from which we have just returned ; 
but am sorry to have to relate to yeu the melancho. 
ly intelligence of the death of Gen. H. Leavenworth, 
who died like a man in the service of his country, 
on the 20th ultimo, at his own encampment about 80 
miles in our rear on the very day we reached the 
Pawnee Pick village, three days after we had le(t 
that of the Camanches. He had with him provisions 
for Col. Dodge’s command, one or two companies of 
ineeuy, and one field piece. 
‘ our arrival at a new post which had been 
lished by order of Gen. Leavenworth, near hs oe: 
fluence of the False Washita with the Red River, at 
which we expected to have found a sufficient supply 
of provision to enable the whole regiment to march 
in pursuit of the Pawnees and Camanches, we learn. 
ed that the Pawnee Picks had lately visited that 







neig red a Judge 





Martin, of Ar. 


thapeak, and his servant, whose bodies had been 


found, and carried off his son, a lad of seven years 
of age. Here Gen. Leavenworth issued an order to 
Col. Dodge, to select 250 of his most efficient men 
and horses, and take with him 10 day’s rations to 
last 20 days, about which time he promised to meet 
us with a further supply ; ard most faithfully would 
he have performed his promise had he not been call- 
ed upon to pay the great debt of nature. His com 
plaint was a raging fever, and it is said that he was 
so sensible of his approaching dissolution that he 
made arrangements about his funeral and settled the 
affairs of his estate before his death. His body is, I 
understand, still near the Cross Timbers, from which 
it cannot be removed tilla change of weather. 

We hud with us two young squaws, one of which 
was a Kioway, and the other was a Pawnee Pick, 
whom Gen. Leavenworth had purchased from the 
Osages, by whom they had been taken prisoners, the 
former about one year ago, the latter about five 
years ago, and whom we expected to make inter- 
preiers to their respective tribes, Not long after 
our departure from_our camp Washita, we were so 
fortunate as to encounter a considerable party ot 
Camanches, who, after much maneuvring, were in. 
duced to come up to us, and as neither of our cap- 
tive girls could speak their language, we were at 
some loss; but one of them understood Spanish, and 
through him and one of the Delawares who under- 
stood the same language, Cul. Dodge was able to 
soothe the whole party, and procure among them a 
pilot to their village, which we found rich in horses, 
with which the plains were literally covered, but in 
most defenceless condition, as the warriors were 
mostly absent upon a buffalo hunt. This village con. 
tained 340 lodges made by stretching buffalo skins 
upon light poles in bell fashion, which are moved by 
tying them to the saddles of their horses, wherever 
it suits the convenience of the tribe. ‘I'he Caman. 
ches do not cultivate the earth, but procure their 
corn, beans, pumpkins and melons from their neigh- 
bors, the Pawnee Picks, so called on account of 
their picking themselves with powder or some blue 
substance on their arms and breasts—but who call 
themselves Tawéash—for which they pay their jerk. 
ed buffalo meat. The Camanche children are less 
in the way of their Amazonian mothers, who arm 
themselves with bows and arrows, and ride and 
dress after the seme fashion of the warriors. In in- 
fancy they are tied to a board and handled with 
great roughness—at three years old they manage 
a horse themselves, and at four or five engage in 
driving about five thousand horses. They were when 
we reached their village, located east of a cluster of 
towering Rocky Mountains, of prodigious height and 
grandeur which are supposed by some of our most in- 
telligent officers to be spurs of the great Rocky 
Mountains. Col. Dodge laid two days at this village 
with the expectation cf meeting their principal 
chiefs, for whom a messenger bad been despatched ; 
but as we were now scarce of provisions and greatly 
incumbered with sick, a pilot was procured, and we 
commenced our march for the village of the Pawnee 
Picks. On the evening of the fiast day that we left 
the Camanche village, we made a fortification where 
we left our sick, with a detachment to defend them, 
and with our reduced force marched upwards of two 
days to the Pawnee Pick or Toweash village, over 
and through the passes of those mountains :—upon 
our march we reached a lofty cleft which overlooked 
a valley of considerable extent, where our Kioway 
girl raised herself in her saddle, and addressed the 
Osages in the most animated manner. She told them 
that she was in her owncountry—that she had often 
rode, hunted and played in the valley beneath us, 
and pointing to the north-west, observed, that her 
village lay in that direction, and that one day’s tra- 
vel wuuld enable us to sleep at it; but when our 
guide, a Pawnee Mahawk and a dull fellow bore off 
to the south-west, her countenance fell. 


This fellow took us a serpentine route and greatly 
out of our way, but I have no doubt of his honesty; 
but went through the passes of the mountains where 
he had been in the habit of travelling. As we ap- 
proached the village of the Pawnee Picks, they me 
us with considerable display and evident distrust, 
and when we arrived, the old chief implored Col. 
Dodge not to fire on the village. 

Here a negro fellow who had run away from this 
neighborhood and taken up by the Camanches, con- 
firmed the information which we had previously re- 
ceived from that tribe, of there being a white boy 
who could speak English at the village of the Paw- 
nee Picks, On the second day after our arrival, Col. 
Dodge, with all the officers under hiscommaud, with 








the excepiion of myself, who as officer of the day, 





remained in com encampment, | 
Northrop, who was officer of the guard, rene to 
the Council’ House in the village for the purpose of 
holding a Council with this tribe. ce Serge 
The accidental firing of a pistol in the hands of 
one of the Cherokee Indians, who accompanied us 
on this campaign, created great confusion at this 
Council, and was near having a serious termination. 
The warriors fled precipitately from the Council 
House to their lodges for their arma, and the women 
and children to the rocky mountains, under which 
their village is built, for safety ; but the brave Col. 
Dodge, with his usual firmness and good manage- 
ment, soon restored peace and order. After assu- 
ring them of his disposition to be at peace with them, 
he told them what he had heard about the white boy, 
and informed them that he would say nothing more 
in Council until that boy was produced. Confusion 
marked the counterances of the Chiefs, but aa there 
was no alternative, the boy was sent for and given 
up to Col. Dodge in exchange for the Pawnee Pick 
girl. This little naked urchin, whom we have still 
with us, and who proved to be the son of Judge 
Martin, who was killed Jnear Fort Washington, was 
delighted and astonished at hearing his own language 
spoken, and asked emphatically if these were all 
white people around him; and when asked by Col. 
Dodge his name, he answered without hesitation, 
‘+ Matthew Wright Martin ;” he told the Colonel that 
his father was still alive—that he saw the Indians 
shoot him in the back with their arrows, but that he 
run off and left them, aud that they had drawn their 
gigs (spears) upon him, but that his life had been ea- 
ved by the warriors with whom he then lived. On 
the next day after this Council the Chiefs of the Ca- 
manches, Kioways and Wocos, arrived at our en. 
campment, with whom a Council was appointed to be 
held on the day following. This Council was held 
in our encampment, and was attended by near three 
thousand warriors. So great was the concourse that 
I could scarcely see beyond the limits of my own 
company, who stood by their arms in readiness to 
act at a moment’s warning; and I know it will be 
gratifying to your feelings to hear that this band of 
brave Kentuckians would have done their duty if 
fighting had become necessary. But the excellent 
management of Col. Dodge upon this occasion su- 
perseded the necessity and terminated the affair 
honorably to himself and to his command, as well 
as advantageous to his country. The gratitude of 
the Kioways was unbounded when Col. Dodge gave 
up to her nation our Kioway prisoner. Her uncle, 
who was a chief, made a most animated address to 
his people on the occasion; he told them that the 
man who had travelled so far to restore to them their 
lost daughter must be a very great and a very good 
man ; and that he longed to embrace him with the 


jarms of friendship and love. Twenty men of the 


different tribes, most of whom are great men among 
their nations, are now with us. They are astonished 
and delighted at all they see and hear, and are much 
gratified at the presents we have given them. Col. 
Dodge is, | believe, anxious to send them to the 
Hermitage to see General Jackson, but the Indians 
themselves would rather return home at present to 
display the presents they have already received, and 
visit us upon another occasion with more of their 
people. Although there has been no blood shed up- 
on this campaign, I look upon its termination as ad- 
ding in a high degree to the military fame of Col. 
Dodge, who displayed a degree of perseverance in 
marching us without food in an enemy’s country to 
their very villages, and obtaining from them a supply 
of provisions to last us tothe buffalo country ; form- 
ing with them treaties of peace and friendship, and 
obtaining from them one of our people, whom they 
had in bondage, and supporting that part of his re- 
giment which was under, his immediate command 
without any provisions from Government for near 
sixty days, and that too in an enemy's country, upon 
their own resources and her hunters. 

In addition to all this, he has visited tribes of Indi 
ans who have never before been overtaken by any 
armed force whatever, although often pursued, and 
has brought their principal men with him to observe 
c vilized society, and explored a country within our 
own limits possessing a great many advantages, 
which has not been laid down on our maps, and about 
which very little has been hitherto known; and all 
this has been done with less than two oe and 
fifty troops. Ifever I felt like a soldier, it when 
I saw this band undismayed as it was, 6 by 
such a prodigious armed force as that which. sur. 
rounded it on the day Col. Dodge held the council 
with the Kioways, Camanches, and the Wacos. The 
stream upon which the village is situated is a large 
branch of Red River, the water of which is as salt 
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as. the sea, and the cliff near its banks contains 

mountains of salt rock which can be used without 

an ration whatever. n 
ecsobe this hasty and imperfect scrawl, and be- 

lieve me to be with great respect yours truly, 

To Col. R. M. Johnson. 





[From the Courier and Enquirer.} 

Pouice Examination or Martuias.—The exami- 
nation of this pretended prophet took place yesterdav, 
and concluded in a short time. He strenuously de 
nied the truth of Mr. Folger’s allegations, thar the 
money he obtained from that gentleman was got 
under false pretences, or that he was ever actuated 
in his conduct towards him by unjustifiable motives. 
He stated that he was born in the town of Cambridge, 
Washington Co., in this State, that he is 42 years 
old, and that his real name is Matthias. On being 
asked where his residence was, and what was his oc- 
cupation, he replied : 

I am atraveller, and my legal residence is Zion 
Hill, Westchester county; I ama Jewish teacher 
and priest of the Most High, saying and doing all 
that [ do, under oath by virtue of my having subscri- 
bed to all the covenants that God hath. made with 
man from the beginning up to this time. I am chief 
high.priest of the Jews uf the order of Melchisedeck, 
being the last chosen of the 12 Apostles, and the first 
in the resurrection which is at the end of 2,300 years 
after the building of Jerusalem by Cyrus, and 1260 
years from the birth of Mahomet, which terminated 
in 1830, that being the summit of the power of the 
false prophet; I am now denouncing judgment on 
the Gentiles, and that judgment is to be executed in 
this age. All the blood from Zaccharias till the death 
of the last witness, is required of this generation. 
That before this generation passeth away, this judg- 
ment shall be executed and declared. The hour of 
God’s judgment is come ! 

Upon being asked whether he ever attempted to 
impress the mind of Folger with the truth of what 
he had just stated ?—he answered : 

In my general character as preacher, I endeavor- 
ed to impress all men with the import of what I have 
here stated, but not more so in relation to Mr. Fol- 
ger than any other person. 

He was then asked whether he had ever told Fol. 
ger that he possessed the power of life and death, 
the remission of sin, and the salvation of the s»ul, 
and that if he, Folger, believed in him he would be 
saved, and if not, that he would -be damned? to 
which he responded :—In my character of preacher 
I say, that my person is as a trumpet, for the spirit 
of truth to speak by; and that this spirit the trumpet 
declares, that every person must believe in the said 
spirit of truth, and practice obedience thereto, as 
did Jesus of Nazareth; and that this obedience will 
secure eternal life. My general declaration was, 
that if they believed in the spirit of truth, they would 
be saved ; if not, eternal damnation awaited them; 
and that the spirit of truth, which actuates them, 
must be directed from themselves and by themselves. 
To the question whether he had ever received mo- 
ney or property from Folger, and if so, what amount 
of money or description of property, he answered : 
In my general character of preacher, I declare to 
all men, that I will not accept any thing from them 
as of their property ; but if they have ony property 
in their possession which they believe to be God’s 
property, then they are at liberty to give to me 
whatever they please of that property, and this is 
the only way in which I receive donations from any 
person whatever. 

On being questioned if he recollected having re- 
ceived from Folger, or any of his family, sums of 
money in gold, and if so, to what amount, and in 
what description of coin, he replied :—* Mr. Folger 
and Mr. Pierson sepeatedly declared to me, that they 
believed I was the Father, and fully qualified to esta- 
blieh God’s kingdom upon earth, and in conjunction 
with them I erected the establishment on Zion-Hill, 
for which purpose they furnished money from time 
to time. As the Father, I had controlover the funds, 
and in the progress of the establishment various mo. 
nied transactions took place between us, in which we 
mutually accommodated each other. Mr. Folger on 
several occasions furnished me with sums of money 
in exchange for bank notes of his own. I have no 
particular recollection of the five twenty dollar bills 
mentioned in Folger’s affidavit, and believe.it to be a 
mistake of his. 1 once received bank notes from him 
to the amount of $2700, and at various times other 
sums, which I cannot remember. The general fund 
for the establishment of Mount Zien, and for the 
house No, 8 Third street, wherein Mr. Folger re- 

» amounted to ten thousand dollars, including a 


mortgage on that house to secure to Mrs. Folger| 


i 








about five thousand dollars, her separate estate— 
This sum is exclusive of about a thousand dollars, 
expended in furnishing those two establishments, 
the bills for which Mr. Folger has in his possession. 
After Mount Zion had been established, and after the 
transfer of the property to me as the Father, some 
difficulty arose and a bill in chancery was filed against 
me, and I was required to give security for ten thou- 
sand dollars ; but, to avoid further trouble, I re-con- 
veyed the property. The house and lot in Third st. 
were to have been conveyed to me in the same man- 
ner, and Mr, Pieraon had actually given orders for 
the conveyance to be made out, but he died before it 
could be executed. I have nothing further to say at 
meer Whereupon the magistrate committed him 
or trial. 


XP See page 6 2 
Since the above was in type, we have received 


the following caution : 
s TO THE PUBLIC. 

I had intended, by the advice of several judicious friends, not 
to have noticed any of the statements of the Impostor Mat- 
thias, or the wild rumors growing out of the delusion I have 
been under in reterence to him ; ut as the statements made by 
him in his examination before the Police yesterday, as publish- 
ed in the morning papers, are calculated to injure me seriously, 
{ think it best to deny those statements, the object of them with 
Matthias being. no doubt, to crush me if possible. 1 have no 
objection that Matthias, or any one else, should state the whole 
(ruth in reference to any transaction of mine, but that w hich is 
perky I must protest against, and when necessary, meet and 
refute. 

Matthias stated in his examination yesterday, that on one oc- 
casion he received from me $2,700: this is true, as far as it 
goes—but the whole truth is this—that early in the present year 
| sold a property, for which the party paid me about three 
o’clock—too ate to be deposited in the Bank that afternoon. I 
was going to Hartford that afternoon in the steambeat, and fear 
ing to take it in my pocket, [ left it in his charge for safe keep- 
ing nntil my return, which was in about forty-eight hours; so 
that ne did in fact receive $2,700 from me, and kept it antil 1 
returned, when I received it again from him. 

The statement about a mortgage of $5,000 either on my place 
at Sing Sing, or any other property to secure that sum to that 
estate of Mrs. Folger, is totally untrue. No such mortgage was 
ever given 

As it regards Mr. Pierson having directed that a deed of [hird 
street property should be given, it is entirely new to me—and 
he is not living to state what he did say to Matthias. I know 
nothing about it, but Ido not think he ever directed tt, for the 
simple reason that when he is said to have done it, I was 
largely in adyance to him ia joint speculstions, and he knew 
that 1 felt no disposition to be any more so. All I ask of my 
friends isto be cautious in receiving the statements of this de- 
ceitful creaiure, and leave me to manage all my concerns with 
him. ‘To all who are interested, I can exhibit a perfectly clear 
statement of my concerns, and satisfy them that I have and 
shall act uprightly with all men. 

BENJAMIN H. FOLGER. 

3 Such papers as published the police report, will oblige 
me by publishing this. 





Married, lately, by the Right Rev. Bishop Lus- 
combe, at the English Embassy, and subsequently by 
the Abbé Le Cointre (under a dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Paris,) Prince Louis Stanislas Rotska 
de la Trémouille, to Augusta, the eldest daughter of 
the Hon. Col. Alexander Murray, (of Frimley, near 
Bagshot, England,) and grand-daughter of John, late 
Earl of Dunmore. The bride is descended in a direct 
line from that Countess of Derby, whose defence of 
Latham Castle rendered her so conspicuous during 
the time of the Commonwealth, which Countess was 
the daughter of Claude, Duke de la Trémouille, and 
the Princess Brabantia, the youngest daughter of Wil. 
liam, of Nassau ; whose eldest daughter had married 
Frederick the Fourth, Elector Palatine, the grand. 
daughter of whom intermarried with Ernost-Augus- 
tus, Elector of Hanover; from whom the present 
Reigning Family in England are descended ; conse- 
quently the bride and bridegroom stand in the same 
degrce of consanguinity with the illustrious House of 
Orange, as does his Britannic Majesty, William the 
Fourth. The bride’s aunt, (the Lady Virginia Mur- 
ray,) together with her father, and her younger sister, 
Virginia, were present at the ceremony. 





[F:rom the London Christian Observer.} 


THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 


THE WILD WALL-FLOWER. 
W hat various turns of chance and fate 
‘This mouldering pile has known ! 
What wide we Howes and state 
Within its halls were shown, _ 
When crowds of knights and ladies gay 
In weeds of peace kept holiday ! 


But helmet, spear, and horn, are gone 
tread upon. 












Time, his 
On Mere and tower, 


And where rich rs were displayed ~ 

_Now only waves a flower. 

List, and ’twill fitting comment read 
On revel gay and martial deed. 
Mute is the warden’s challenge, mute 
The warrior’s hasty tread ; é 
And tuneless is the lady’s lute, 
For she is with the 3 
And but a flower now mourns the doom 
Of prostrate strength and faded bloom. 
Read, stranger, in this ruin’s fate, 
An emblem true of life ; 
Conflicting passions—love and hate,'} 

Joy, sorrow, fear, and stri 
Combine, alas! in one dark plan 
To storm the citadel of man. 

And should they fail, a foe is near 
Who ne’er defeat hath known,— 

Time ever follows in the rear: 

He aan nto is done ; . 
‘or where’s the beauty, strength, or te 
Hath e’er his withering touch defied. 
Wear’st thou to-day the wreath of fame? 
Oh heed it, heed it not ; 

A few brief years, thy place and name 
May be alike yo 

And but a lowly floweret wave 

Upon thy unremembered grave. 


Here ends the semblance. Never more 
This ruined pile shall rise, 

But man a seraph blest shall soar, 
When what is mortal dies, 

If while earth’s changing = he trod, 

His heart and hopes were fixed on Gop. 


THE PRIMROSE. 
Fairest of all that’s fair 
In nature’s works, are ye, ye wilding flowers, 
When thus at Spring’s first beck ye blithely rear 
Your shining heads to herald her bright hours. 
But that your bloom is brief, 
And here and there, on some slight stem a thorn, 
Half hid perchance, beneath a shrivelted leaf, 
Tells unto what sad destiny ye are born. 
I could have thought the doom 
Which gave to ruin earth, to storms the sky, 
nd man, God’s last best work, unto the tomb, - 
Your primal beauty had unharmed passed by. 
Butare ye loved the less, ‘ 
Than for our sakes these earth-born traits ye wear ? 
Oh, no! the very blight that mars your grace, 
And speaks your frailty, makes ye but more dear. 
Nor this your — claim 
On man’s regard ; meekly from glade and bower 
Ye warn and counsel him, as ’twere your aim 
To win him back to Paradise once more. 
Yes, each of ye in turn 
Paints some_pure,moral to the human heart : 
One hending ‘neath the storm, to those who mourn 
Lessons of meek endurance may impart. 
Others that breathe at eve 
Sweet incense, urge to watchfulness and prayer. 
And with united voice ail bid us leave 
The morrow to our common Father’s care. 
And thou, so fair and pale, ? 
That lovest midst grass and-shadowing leaves to hide 
Thy modest charms, sweet Primrose,—thee I hail, 
Reprover meek of vanity and pride. 
Alas that pride, which wrought 
Man’s woe in Paradise, should haunt him still ; 
No hated inmate, but with every thought _ 
Twined, closely twined, and prompting aye to ill. 
Oh, when within my breast : 
Such thoughts are stirring, do thou gently chide, 
And timely whisper from thy leafy nest— ° 
“ Shall man be proud, to sin and death allied ?”’ 


THE PASSION FLOWER. 
Oh, ne’er with cold and careiess glance gaze I on thee, sweet 
flower ; 
Nor careless pluck thee, as I’m wont thy sisters of the bower ; 
No; fancy gifts thee with a spell unknown to all de, 
Which checks the hand thy beauty woos, and quells the glance 
of pride. 
Each flower some fairy legend owns, to joy or sorrow dear, 
Or simply beautiful, just such as wins gay chidhood’s ear ; 
But both to aged and to young, from cot to lordly hall, | thrall. 
Thou, thou hast that to tell shouldst hofd each human‘heart in 
Each flower some chosen emblem is: one is for beauty’s bloom 
Another friendship claims; a third sheds fragrance o'er the 


jtomb ; : 
But linked with holy memories, to penitence how dear! 
Thy shrine is aye the broken heart—thy dew, contrition’s tear. 
Would E such shrine could offer thee, and on thy pale leaves shed 
Those sadly sorrowing tears which ‘fall but when the heart has 
' 


But ah! like sealed font, that heart withholds the tribute due, 

Though lesser sorrows find it still to. gentle pity true. 

Yet dear [ hold thy sacred lore, and oft with curious eye 

Do trace the myatie characters crvanae’ 4 thy bosom lie ; 

T of those fearful instrum o scorn; 

T yo which bore the Lord of lifee-the nail, the twisted 
thorn. 

And now of man a cultured flower, and many a wilding * 

Tve sung, but thou the fittest seem’st to grace my : 

Then come, and round my simple harp tly 
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CHAPTER Il. 
On THE IntusTRaTIONs FROM MecHanics. 
—The illustrations.from: Mechanics may be 
carried too far. ‘Peculiar properties of life 


in the body. ‘They differ in quality. They 
have an adjustment.to each other. more ad- 
mirable than the mechanical: connection. 

We are the more, desirous _ of, entering 
upon this subject, .that/we may. prevent the 
reader from founding a false conclusion upon 
the very mode in. which we ‘have ‘hitherto 
proceeded; that-of showing design in every 
part of the animal structure by taking our 
illustrations from the mechanism of the 
body. . 

When we have admired the connections 


of the several parts, or organs, thus made| 


manifest.by. comparison with machinery, we 
may go too far, and»say..that the material 
structure and* mechanical relation are to be 
found in still greater, minuteness and perfec- 
tion in the finer textures of the body—pro- 
ceed to call this organization, and erroneous- 
ly conclude that, out of organization, comes 
life. - The very term. organization misleads, 
yet it implies something constructed: in which 
one part co-operates ‘with another, but no. 
thing more. . Taking the body as a whole, 
there are undoubtedly instances of such co- 
operation, but it is in vain to seek the expla- 
nation of life from this, since life exists in 
simple and-uniform substances, where there 
is neither construction nor relation. 

Now, although there are mechanical con- 
struction and: relation, as we. have. seen in 
bones, muscles, and: tendons, the phenome. 
na of the body result. from a dependence 
established among. the living properties, not 
the mechanical. “The highest. medical au- 
thorities have seen reason to conclude, that 
life is an endowment not resulting from orga- 
nization or construction, but, on the contrary, 
producing it; in other words, that the living 
principle attracts the new matter, arranges it, 
and, in order to its continuance and perfec- 
tion, alters it, and effects a continual.revolu- 
tion in it. Forthere is nothing more curi- 
ous than the uninterrupted and rapid change 
of the material of the animal body, from the 
first pulse: of life to the last breath that is 
drawn, of which we shall give abundant 
proofs before we close this inquiry. 

+ In first approaching the subject we are 
blinded by familiar occurrences, and cannot 
comprehend all the links by which the visi- 
ble phenomena of the living body are pro- 
duced, Probably most of our readers be- 
lieve motion to be a necessary consequence 
of life, and the very proof of its presence. 
‘The peasant stirs up an animal with his staff, 
and if it.does not move he is satistied that it 
is dead ; and such is the experience of man. 
kind. We do not reflect that many. differ- 
ent qualities of the living powers must be ex- 
ercised before sensibility is shown in its Visi. 
ble sign, the motion: of the creature. It is 
not, necessary. that. the parts shall lock into 
each other like the cogs of wheels; the con- 
nections established are of a different kind 
altogether. Each part possesses a proper- 
ty of life entirely distinct from the other, 
and this property of life may exist in the in- 
dividual part (for a: time at least) without 

operation of the whole which is ne- 





that co- of the who 
cessary for the motions of thé animal. 


gravitation in matter ; that is, when the mass 
is broken into parts, each division has its pro- 
portion of the endowment, and so.the sepa- 
rated parts of a living creature possess life. 
But here the resemblance ceases: gravita- 
tion. is the same. quality in every part, and 
uniform jin its effects, whilst the life is exhi- 
bited by qualities differing in every part of 
the animal body. Did these-parts possess 
qualities exactly similar, they would remain 
at rest, and, though combined, they would not 
influence each other. It is the different 
powers brought into combination that pro- 
duce the motion of the whole animal. 

If a man fall into the water, and is dragged 
out. motionless, and has ceased to breathe, 
each part of his body may still possess its 
property of life. Although the combina- 
tions have been destroyed, he may be re- 
vived by exciting action in some part of his 
system. Life still remains in his brain, and 
nerves, and heart, and arteries, and in the 
muscles, which should enable him to breathe ; 
but the mutual influence, the bond of their 
united operations, is broken. We may take 
the analogy of a machine, and say that the 
wheels are stopped ; but this is, in fact, a 
very different thing ; it is the operation or 
the living influence that is stopped, for we 
repeat that nature, (by which, of course, is 
always to be understood the Author of Na- 
ture,) has combined the organs not mechani- 
cally, but by properties of life. 

Artificial respiration draws after it the ac- 
tion of the heart, because the sensibility of 
the heart. is made respondent to the lungs 
Pulsation of the heart, excited by the mo 
tion of the lungs, is followed by the action 
of the arteries; these organs, in operation, 
drive the blood through the frame, and, by 
the circulation, the susceptibility of each 
part to impression, which had been weak. 
ened, is restored. Action and re-action are 
re-established ; but these actions are not like 
those of a machine, they are living proper- 
ties ; sensibility in one part, contractility in 
another ; and after a variety of these inter. 
nal sensibilities have been for some time in 
operation, the man gives outward token of 
recovery. 

So a person recovering from fainting, af- 
ter sobbing and irregular breathing, has the 
respiration renewed; in succession other 
parts recover their sensibility, and resume 
their places in the circle of relations ; the 
skin is capable of being stimulated, and the 
limbs are capable of motion ; the eyelids are 
opened ; by and by the nerve of the eye is 
sensible to ligbt, and the nerve of the ear to 
sound ; and finally, the faculties of the mind 
are roused, and its control over the body re- 
established. ‘The whole separate endow. 
ments of life in the different parts resume 
their offices; the Jast.in the train; only the 
property of the muscle. to.contract is alone 
observed by the uninformed, and voluntary 
motion is the token of entire restoration. 

We can imagine a half-learned person to 
act very foolishly in the attempt to restore 
the apparently drowned. _ He has been told 
that wejdraw in vital air, and breathe out wha! 
is unfit to support life; he imagines that it 
can be of. no use. to distend the lungs of the 
drowning person with his own breath, and 
precious time’ is' lost. Whereas, the mere 
distension of the chest, that is, of the lungs, 
followed by the: compression: ofthe chest, 
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sympathy draws | 
succession all the vital organs. ‘This is not 
what chemistry teaches: chemistry shows 
us that the vital air influences the blood.; and 
it is true that the blood, being. refreshed .or 
impregnated with the vital air, renews the 
properties of life. But this effect. on the 
blood. could never take place unless there 
were some previous consent or sympathy, 
putting the organs into operation. We re- 
peat, that the consent of organs is not the 
effect of mechanical adaptation, or of che- 
mical action, but of relation established 
among the vital properties. 

If a man be struck by lightning, he has 
not merely the vital operation of respiration 
stopped, asin the case of the drowning man, 
in whom every organ continues to possess its 
property of life; he is not like a man struck 
on the head, where one vital organ is so dis- 
turbed that the circle of vital actions is bro- 
ken; in this instance the electric fire passes 
through every fibre and every organ—all 
the qualities of life, whether residing in the 
brain, nerve, or muscle, are instantaneously 
destroyed, and the moment of death is the 
commencement of dissolution. 

Mr. John Hunter illustrated this some- 
what familiarly. If you bruise the head of 
an eel, its body writhes ; but if it be taken 
by the tail, and struck on the flag-stone, so 
that every part of its body receives the 
shock, then all the parts are killed, and it 
remains motionless. When an animal is 
killed by that violence which injures one 
important organ, the property of life remains 
for a certain time in every part ; those parts 
have no correspondence, and there is no out- 
ward token of life ; but the vital principle is 
still capable of exhibiting one of its most 
important properties—it arrests the opera- 
tion of those chemical affinities which be- 
long to dead matter. 

Thus the reader perceives, that, although 
he be led on to comprehend the design or 
intention manifested in the structure of the 
body by mechanical instances or compari- 
sons, it is when we contemplate the influence 
of the living principle, that we have .a higher 
conviction of the Omnipotence, which has 
formed every creature, and every part of 
each creature, with that appropriate endow- 
ment or life which suits it to act its part in 
the general system. 

We must learn to distinguish between the 
death of the animal, and the death of the 
parts of the animal—between apparent death 
and dissolution, or the separation of that qual. 
ity which distinguishes living matter. 

Viewing the subject generally, as Mr. 
Hunter said, there are not two kinds of mat- 
ter, but two conditions of matter. It is at 
one moment forming beautiful combinations, 
as in the flower, through the principle of life, 
and, at another, it is cast away as noxious, 
undergoing changes by. decomposition, from 
chemical processes solely. ‘The* want. of 
combination in the whole animal body exhi-' 
bits apparent death. The loss of life in all’ 
the parts of an animal body.is_ absolutely 
death, and the material becomes subjected:to 
the influence of the chemical affinities, in. 
stead of being urged into motion by life, 

The jackstone produces. motion. in. one, 
part of a-machine ; that, varied by mechani- 
cal influence, is communicated to a second + 
from the'teeth of one wheel it is ¢ommuni: 
cated to the corresponding leaven of hE bk 











and again by the distension; and'so on alter- 
nately, is the play of the lungs, which by 


nions, and from the pinions to, the .fugees. 
But what a base notion it is to suppose that 


s the heart into’ action, ‘and'‘in 
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the mere property of weight in the jackstone 
is like Pn He of life , 

The weight is the power, in the language 
of mechanicians ; but it does not reside in 
the parts of a machine, nor does it exhibit dif- 
ferent qualifications in these parts. Separate 
them, and they are nothing. On the contra- 
ry, no one part of an animal body is in this 
matter dependent on another for its proper- 
tv of life. The property is inherent in the 
part itself, and the wonderful. thing is that 
each property in the several organs corres. 
ponds with the others so as to form a circle 
of vital operations. ‘There is no transmis. 
sion of power, in all this, from part to part— 
no train of connection to be traced as from 
the jackstone, or the spring, along the parts 
of the machine. , There is therefore, in truth, 
no resemblance between machinery and the 
influences in operation in a living body. 
What isto be admired in a living body is not 
merely the adaptation of bones, muscles, and 
tendons, forming a mechanical apparatus, but 
rather the different qualities which life be- 
stows upon different parts; these qualities 
put the parts into relation, each according 
to its place in the circle of the economy ; 
and among innumerable properties of life 
in the individual parts, produce that perfect 
co-operation as if one principle only actua- 
ted the whole. 

When a person moves under the direction 
of the will, nothing can be more simple to 
our understanding, because we do not at- 
tempt to trace the links, far less to estimate 
the powers in the several parts influenced 
during this familiar action. But if there be 
the slightest diminution of sensibility of one 
nerve, so that it shall not transmit sensation, 
or if there be any disturbance which retards 
in the least degree the transmission of the 
will along another appropriate nerve—if the 
muscle be benumbed, or have lost its irrita- 
bility—if the action of the blood vessels has 
been either diminished or increased beyond 
their ordinary course, either in the organs of 
sense, the brain, or nerves,—we are appalled 
by the consequences. The impressions of 
things are not felt; the senses are unexer- 
cised; the limbs remain inactive; one half* 
or the whole, of the body is a load, as iy 
there were a living being in a dead body—a 
body whose parts refuse their office—appear- 
ing dead, though they are not so. The cor- 
respondence of their living qualities has 
alone been disturbed ; the movement which 
results from the whole is stopped, and there 
is apparent death. 

hat confusion then must be engendered 
in the minds of those who would confound 
the phenomena of life, as presented in 
the entire frame-work of the body, with 
those separate qualities of life, which, re- 
siding. in the several parts, must enter into 
cembination for the motion of the whole! 

‘Fhe next step of this unphilosophical man- 
ner of treating the subject is to make the 
organization the source of the living proper- 
ty,--as. if any combination of organs could 
produce life,—as if those organs could have 
motion without the distinct endowments of 
life in,their separate parts,—as if they co- 
operated. mechanically, and not from the 
correspondence among their living proper- 
ties’ ‘Phese who thus reason mean to say, 
that parts are’ made so finely as to move of 
themselves, one part propelling another, and 
the, motion of the whole producing life. It 
is quite clear, that this confusion of ideas! 
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influences are confounded.. On the other 
hand we present this proposition. 

The several simple substances of a living 
body have each an endowment of life be- 
stowed upon them. Let us take the obvious 
qualities, of sensibility—the power of trans- 


which is appropriate to a particular sub- 
stance. When these qualities are put in re- 
lation, impressions may produce motion, and 
thus there are three distinct properties of 
life brought into operation. Where is the 
organization or construction here? With. 
out those living endowments, these parts 
would be inoperative, in whatever juxta-po- 
sition placed. ‘The mechanical construction 
of the body is one thing,—and we are able to 
admire it, because it can be illustrated by 
comparison with our own contrivances ; the 
combination of living properties is another 
and an entirely different thing. 

We here reach the limit of philosophical 

inquiry. Hitherto all has been flattering to 
the pride of the creature, but we must now 
humbly acknowledge the inscrutable ways 0 
the Creator; and ceasing to trace the origin 
of life more than we do that of gravitation, 
we should be occupied in observing its laws, 
not in exploring its source. 
We shall take an instance to illustrate the 
difference betwixt the mechanical connec- 
tion of parts and their relations through the 
living properties; and it will, at the same 
time, show how curiously the living proper- 
ties and the mechanical properties are made 
to-correspond with each other. 


A stream of water is converted into a me- 
chanical power: it fills a cistern, which is 
attached to a lever ; the cistern descends by 
the weight of water; by its descent a valve 
is pushed open; the water escapes, and the 
cistern ascends, and remains so till the 
stream flowing into it again depresses it. 
Thus the regularity of the supply of water 
gives regularity of motion to the machine. 
Compare this with the heart. 


Fig. 23. 





We may describe the heart as consisting 
of two cavities, the one called the Auricle, 
and the other the Ventricle. The sinus A, 
(fig. 23,) receives the blood returning by 
the veins; and gradually filling, like a cis- 
tern, it becomes so distended that its muscu- 
lar power is excited ; it contracts, and. deli- 
vers the blood with a sudden impetus into 
the second cavity, or the ventricle B, which, 
in its turn, excited by the distension, con- 
tracts, and propels the blood into the artery 
C. Here the action of the heart is ac- 


jcounted for, by its mechanical distension 


with the blood; and theregularity of its mo- 





tions Necessarily correspond with ‘the regu- 





ithe perfect animal, in which all intermediate}} 
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ity of . denen 
ces action, and the propulsion of the 
|from the cavity allows a momentary state of 
rest, until another volume of the blood ex. 
cites another pulse. ee 
But we have now to observe, that when this 


irritability or muscular power was bestowed 


of 





mission—and the power of motion ; each of upon the heart, it was directed by a law entire- 


ly different from the irritability as possessed 
by other muscles. A property of alfernate ac- 
tivity and rest was given fo it, quite unlike 
the contractility of other parts ; and accord- 
ingly, when the heart is empty, when there 
is no distension of blood at all, the two ca- 
vities will continue their alternate action. 
Nay, if the heart be taken from the animal 
recently dead, it will continue to act in regu- 
lar successive pulses, first the one cavity, 
and then the other, and so on successively 
for a long time, until the life be quite ex- 
hausted. The two cavities will thus conti- 
nue in alternate action, as if they were em- 
ployed in the office of propelling the blood, 
when there is no blood contained within them. 
It is superfluous to observe that no such 
thing could happen in the case of the cis- 
tern and lever, were the stream of water to 
cease running. 

Thus we distinguish two things quite dif- 
ferent : a mechanical or hydraulic provision, 
by which these little cisterns, the auricle and 
ventricie, shall be regularly supplied, and 
alternately filled and emptied—and the pro- 
perty of contraction in the heart, not a mere 
property of contraction from irritation, as 
in the other muscles, but a property far more 
admirable, since the irritability or power of 
contraction of the part is ordered with a re- 
ference to its office—that it shall contract 
and relax in regular and rapid succession, 
and continue its office unweariedly through 
a long life. The living property of the 
heart exhibits a variety adapted to its office, 
and a correspondence still more admirable 
than the mechanical relation. We are thus 
particular in distinguishing the mechanical 
adaptation of parts from the co-operation of 
the vital influences residing in the several 
parts; for there are many who will take the 
illustration from mechanics, and stop their 
inquiry there, and who entertain a confused 
notion of the dependence of the life of the 
body on its mechanism. 

Another mistake which some philosophi- 
cal inquirers entertain, is to fancy that the 
principle of life is of a galvanic nature. 
There is, indeed, an unwillingness in men to 
acknowledge that their powers of reason are 
exhausted, and that they have arrived at an 
ultimate stage; they would fain set up some 
contrivance to hide the humiliating truth. 
Whatever notions have prevailed in the 
schools at different epochs, of heat, electri- 
city, or galvanism, we find an attempt to ex- 
plain the phenomena of life by an applica- 
tion of the powers with which they have 
been successful in their physical inquiries. 
Experiments without reason are equally de- 
lusive with hypotheses; those who will not ' 
give themselves the labor of thought, desire © 
to witness striking phenomena; wonder. — 
struck, they believe that they are engaged 
in experimental investigation, when their — 
state of ‘mind is little better than idle amaze- | 
ment. A calf’s head is made to yawn, or ~ 
a man cut down from the gallows to move, © 
like a figure of cards pulled ae 
the jaws move, and the eyes’ roll, and this 
i done by conveying the galvanie shock to 
he nerves ; ‘here it is supposed that nothing ~ 
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less than the princi cbegriges 
such wonders, and that galvanism is this 
principle. ~ : 

Putting aside the circumstance already 
stated, of life exhibiting totally different phe- 
nomena in union with different parts, is 
there any point of resemblance between gal- 
vanism and life? Does tying the nerve stop 
the influence of galvanism as it does the in- 
fluence of life? Does galvanism course 
along a cord when it is surrounded by mat- 
ter in contact with it of the same nature ? 
can life pass out of one body into another, 
like heat, or electricity, or galvanism? Can 
they be contained by a thin membrane? 
Does life pass equally through all the parts 
of a moist animal body as one uniform influ- 
ence, like galvanism ? 

In no circumstance is there a resemblance, 
and the whole phenomena resulting from 
galvanism transmitted through an animal ap- 
parently dead, are fairly to be attributed to 
its being a high stimulus conveyed through 
the moist animal body, and exciting the pow- 
ers which remain insulated in the several 
parts; and in exciting those forces, far from 
renewing them, it exhausts them altogether. 

The uses made of galvanism, in the expla- 
nation of the living phenomena, should make 
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le of life itself can work 


sensible men very cautious how they carry 


the legitimate inductions of chemical science 
into another department. ‘They will not 
submit to call the irritability or contractility 
of a muscle an endowment of life, but seek 
to explain it by organization. They employ 
the microscope ; they find the ultimate fibre 
to be some thousandth part of an inch in 
breadth ; they see plice or folds ; they ima- 
gine them to be cells into which the fibres 
are divided ; they furnish these cells with 
two different gases, and explode them by 
some galvanic influence of the nerves; and 
the explosion, by dilating the cells in one di- 
rection, causes the contraction in another. 
This is the theory of muscular action at the 
period of the discovery of the gases; and 
some such idle hypothesis, supposed appli- 
cable to the laws of life, accompanies eve- 
ry considerable improvement in chemistry. 

In the most modern and the most popular 
French work on Physiology, by M. Riche- 
rand, he says, ‘‘ What appears to me by 
much the most ingenious opinion, and which 
carries with it the greatest probability, is 
that which supposes the contraction of the 
muscle to depend on the combination of hy- 
drogen, carbon, and azote, and other com. 
bustible substances which exist in the fleshy 
fibre, with the oxygen conveyed to them 
through the arteries.” But he adds, ‘as if 
he had perfected the theory,’ “it is also ne- 
cessary to suppose, that a nervous fluid is 
directed through the muscle to determine the 
decomposition, as the electric spark forms 
water out of two gases.” 

Such is the chemical theory of muscular 
motion ; it betrays an entire misunderstand. 
ing of the phenomena of muscular motion, 
and of the beautiful provision in every mus- 
cle for its appropriate office. The muscles, 
which are subservient to the organs of sense, 
differ in their operations altogether from the 
voluntary muscles of the limbs. The hol. 
low muscles, as they are termed, those which 
carry down the food, and which carry round 
the blood in circulation, vary in their time 
and manner of acting according to their of- 
fices ; but what conception can he have of 
such adjustment of powers, who is entertain. 


sudden explosion to take” place in the fibres 
of the muscle at their time of action? In- 
ductive reasoning, which has carried men to 
the highest acquirements in physical sci- 
ence, is here laid aside ; conjectures totally 
inconsistent with the phenomena of life are 
employed in its stead, and the useful philo- 
sopher becomes a very indifferent physiolo- 
gist. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest rrom Evrore.—The Napoleon pucket of 
24th, from Liverpool, arrived yesterday. The Lon- 
don dates are to the 23d. Tiere is little of interest 
by this packet. The Spanish question remains, to 
all appearance, in statu quo, though, in such @ case, 
the fact that no enthusiasm is displayed, and no pro- 
gress made, in the cause of the Pretender, is cer. 
tainly indicative of his ultimate defeat. 

In France the Chamber of Deputies had been pro- 
rogued till December, without, we are sorry to say, 
having made any provision to carry into effect the 
treaty of indemnity with the United States. Con. 
sidering the decisive majority which the King’s 
government has in the Chamber, the urgency of the 
claim, and the circumstance of the rejection by the 
late Chamber of the requisite appropriation for the 
indemnity, we cannot but think, that although the 
Chamber was not convened for the despatch of gene. 
ral business, this subject should have been submitted 
to it by the King’s Ministers. This does not appear 
to have been done. As the Chamber will not meet 
again before the newyear, 1t seems tco probable, at 
the next session of Congress, beginning on 1st De. 
cember, and terminating on 4th March, that as no 
satisfactory information can be given them respect- 
ing the state of this question, they may feel bound 
to resort to some retaliatory measures of a commer- 
cial nature. 

In England the proroguing of Parliament has in, 
duced a pause in political discussions. 

The Cholera has re-appeared in Dublin with great 
virulence. 

From Portugal there is nothing of interest. 

The Bordeaux papers of the 18th inst, contain 
little that is interesting from Spain, the accounts 
relating principally to the movement of the adverse 
parties at a period anterior to the intelligence recei- 
ved by telegraph. ‘The following are the only para. 
graphs worth extracting :—The war continues to be 
marked by deplorible ferocity, not to speak of the 
fusillades of the people by order of Zumalacarregui. 
This chief, for the purpose of punishing the lictle 
town of Valcarlos, for its refusal to aid his party, 
has ordered the authorities to pay him the sum of 
24,600f., or four muskets for each male inhabitant. 
Determine i not to comply with either of these eon- 
ditions, and dreading that the town should be set on 
fire, as had been threatened, they have adopted the 
plan of tranporting all their valuable property to the 
frontier, even to the doors and windows of their 
houses. After having taken this precaution, the Al- 
cade wrote to the chief of the rebels, that he might 
come, adding, that he would not only be received by 
musket-balls, but that the convent of Roncesvaux 
would be burnt in retaliation. Within these few 
days Zumalacarregui has caused three of his officers 
to be shot for having attemped to seduce his soldiers 
in favour of Rodil. It is said that the young men of 
Roncal are well disposed to the Queen, and offer to 
enter into her service. To complete the measures 
of surveillance, the object of which is to prevent the 
supply of arms or ammunition to the Spanish Car. 
lists, although English and French cruisers are ea. 
tablished on the coast of Biscay, orders have been 

iven for the march of two companies of the 44th to 
La Teste and to Royan.” 

[From the Journal dea Debats of Thursday, 23d.) 
ConsTantinopLe, Juzy 28.—The insurrection in 
Syria assumes avery serious character. Ibrahim 
Pacha will find it difficult to maintain himself in that 
province ; almust the entire of the population, but 
particularly the inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, have 
joined in the revolt. im is concentrating his 











forces with a view to put an end to it at one blow, 


ing himself with a theory that supposes a 














but he has to contend with a warlike people, from 
whom he will meet with a much more formidable 
resistance than that opposed to him by the Turks in 
Anatolia. The Porte, though well informed, re- 
mains inactive, and appears determined to await the 
result. Ibrahim has applied to his father for imme. 
diate relicf; the latter has consequently embarked 
several regiments for Syria, whither he intends to 
repair in person, This intelligence has produced 
here a very great sensation— the whole of the suburb 
of Pera is in movement, and couriers are despatched 
in every direction. 

The occupation of Syria is a vital question for Me- 
hemet Ali; if he loses that province he will have to 
relinquish all his future plans of aggrandizement, and, 
perhaps, forfeit: his independence, ~ It must, never- 
theless, be confessed that he disposes of powerful 
means to maintain himself in that possession. But 
let him be successful or not, he must abandon the 
system he has heretofore followed, and cease to treat 
his new subjects like slaves. It is said that those: 
events have been brought about by European in- 
trigues. The Ministers of England and France are 
alive to them, and follow them with interest: they 
sent off couriers this evening. 

The Sultan has recovered a certain degree of con- 
fidence, and the intrigues afloat in the Divan for the 
purpose of detaching him from Russia have now less 
chance of success than ever The Sultan often re- 
peats his favorite saying—* I know what I now have, 
but I know not what I should have were I to listen 
to those who wish to make me fall out with Russia. 
I prefer a certainty to an uncertainty ; I found a friend 
in Nicholas, and am not aware of what benefit I 
should derive from the friendship of those who offer 
me theirs.” 

Letters from Constantinople state that the British 
fleet on the 20tn July was cruising off the Darda- 
nelles, and that the plague was raging with great 
violence at Constantinople. 


Mr. O’ConnELt anp America.—On the Ist ult, a 
great public dinner was given in London in honor 
of the abolition of Negro Slavery. The Earl of 
Mulgrave, late Governor of Jamaica, was in the 
Chair, and among the numerous company were many 
members of Parliament. Several speeches were 
made, from the newspaper notice of which, we copy 
the following : 


‘* Mr. O'Connell was loudly applauded. He con. 
gratulated the meeting in eloquent terms on the glo- 
rious event they were met to celebrate, and the 
pledge given them by a liberal and enlightened Ad. 
ministration that the good work should be perfected. 
Yesterday slavery was a fact; to-day a memory.— 
(cheers.) He certainly had net been one of those 
who approved of the twenty millions grant (hear !) ; 
but his objection arose from no feeling of stinginess, 
but from a feeling that man was not an ‘‘ article” to 
be bought with money; but he was glad the act had 
been done, the price was nothing compared with the 
principle (cheers.) The Honorable and Learned 
Gentleman took occasion to exclaim against the 
Americans for keeping up the system of slavery ; it 
was mere hypocrisy for them to boast of liberty and 
the rights of men, while they kept their fellew men 
as slaves (cheers.) He again congratulated the 
meeting on the glorious revolution which had this 
day turned 800,000 slaves into men. He concluded 
by proposing as a toasi—* The total extinction of 
slavery all over the world,’ ” 


[From the London Times.} 
The funeral of the poet Coleridge took place on 
Saturday, in the most private manner. Several of 
his admirers and literary friends wished to attend, 
but his immediate connections, aware of the opinions 
of the deceased against ostentation and display of any 
kind, declined the offer. The following notice of 
this remarkable writer appears in the Atheneum of 
Saturday :—‘* We have to record the departure of 
another mighty spirit from among us—the quenching 
in the darkness of the grave of another of the few 
bright stars which yet remained to us. We have it 
not in our power to offer any detailed biographical 
notice of Mr. Coleridge. That he was born at Bris. 
tol, educated at Christ’s Hospital, studied at Jesue 
College, Cambridge, and accompanied the late Sir A. 
Ball to Malta as secretaty,are facts which are already 
public. His tour to Germany (accomplished through 
the liberality of the Messrs. Wedgwood), his resi- 
dence at Nether Stowey and at the Lakes, his mar- 
riage, and the birth of his children—his labors inthe 
Friend, the Watchman, and the Morning Post—his 
residence during the latter years of his life at High. 











gate—are things so well known to the greater num- 
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ber of Our readers, that yg Aone for no particular 
mention on this occasion. His life was one of pre- 
carious fortunes, the consequence of those singulari- 
ties of character, temperament, and habits, which 

out of his original and peculiar genius. Those 
who have read his Biographia Literaria will not for- 
get his account of his journey to solicit sudcriptions 
tor his Watchman, nor his extraordinary harangue 
against periodical literature in the house of one for 
whose patronage he was then soliciting. It was a 
type of the man—a sure token that in the hard busi- 
ness of life—its strivings, and its amassings, he 
could not be successful. Another anecdote of him, 
no less characteristic, may not be so generally known. 
We have reason to beleive, that during the early 
part of his life he enlisted as a common soldier in 
the Dragoons ; of course he did not remain long in 
the service. Perhaps his then democratical princi- 
ples made his officers willing to get rid of him— 
perhaps (which is a fact) because he could not be 
taught to ride.” 


The balloon which was to start on Sunday from 
the Champ de Mars for London, to set down no less 
than 17 passengers in Hyde-park, after an erial voy- 
age of three or four hours, met with an accident 
which prevented its ascension, to the great disap- 
pointment of seve ral thousand persons, who had col- 
lected to the spot to witness its departure ; but more 
especially of the seventeen passengers, who hadjbe- 
spoken and paid for places to perform the voyage. 

The balloon burst soon after it had begun to fill ; 
but it is said that its constructors will lose no time 
in preparing a new one, upon the most improved 
principle, in which they hope to effect their original 
purpose of landing a cargo of passengers in the very 
centre ofour Hyde-park. We confess we are some- 
what incredulous. 


— | 


Tue Lire anp ConresponpENcE or Hannan More, 
which it is said the Harpers have in press, cannot 
fail to be one of the most attractive books of the day. 
Her talents, the beauty of her character, and her in- 
tercourse in earlier life, about 1780, with the most 
distinguished society of London, literary and politi- 
cal, furnish rare and precious materials. 

With Garrick and his wife she was most intimate, 
he was indeed one of her kindest, most cherished, 
and most valuable friends—and her grief at his death 
was proportionably great and sincere. His splendid 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, and the effect of it, 
are thus described by her :— 

** We were no sooner recovered from the fresh 
burst of grief, than I cast my eyes, the- first thing, 
on Handel’s monument, and read the scroll in his 
hand, ‘I know that my Redeeiner liveth.’ Just at 
three the great doors burst open with a noise that 
shook the roof; the organ struck up, and the whole 
choir in strains only less solemn than the ‘ archan- 
gel’s trump,’ began Handel’s fine anthem. The 
whole choir advanced to the grave in hoods and sur. 
plices, singing all the way: then Sheridan, as chief 
mourner; then the body, (alas! whose body ?) with 
ten noblemen and gentlemen pail-bearers ; then the 
rest of the friends and mourners; hardly adry eye,— 
the very players, bred to the trade of counterfeiting, 
shed genuine tears. As soon as the body was let 
down, the bishop began the service, which he read 
in a low but solemn and devout manner. Such an 
awful stillness reigned that every word was audible. 
How I felt it! Judge if my heart did not assent to 
the wish that the soul of our dear brother now de- 
parted was in peace. And this is all of Garrick! 
Yet avery liutle while and he shall ‘ say to the worm, 
thou art my brother ; and to corruption, thou art my 
mother and my sister.’ So passes away the fashion 
of this world. And the very night he was buried the 
playhouses were as full, and the Pantheon was as 
crowded, as if no such thing had happened: nay, the 
very mourners of the day partook of the revelries of 
the night;—the same night too !” 

Inanother place she says, ‘I can truly bear this 
testimony to his (Garrick’s) memory, that [ never 
witnessed in any family more decorum, propriety, 
and regularity, than in his; where I never saw a 
card nor even met (except in one instance) a person 
of his own profession at his table.” ~ 


The delight she derived'from the performances of||he said we. moderns are entirely degenerated, I 


this great actor, may be judged by the following no- 
tice of his’ Hamlet : 
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ous, but opposed. Jn him they are all united, and 
as it were concentrated. One thing 1 must particu. 
larly remark, that, whethér in the simulation ot mad- 


poet. The requisites for Hamlet ore not only vari-|jand decla 
lof passion. 


















ness, in the sinkings of despair, in the familiarity of 
friendship, in the whirlwind of passion, or in the 
meltings of tenderness, he never once forgot he was 
a prince ; and in every variety of situation and tran. 
sition of feeling, you discovered the highest polish 
of fine breeding and courtly manners. Hamlet ex- 
periences the conflict of many passions and affec- 
tions, but filial love ever takes the lead; that is the 
great point from which he sets out, and to which he 
returns; the others are all contingent and subordi- 
nate to it, and are cherished or renounced, as they 
promote or obstruct the operation of this leading 
principle. Had you seen with what exquisite art and 
skill Garrick maintained the subserviency of the less 
to the greater interests, you would agree with me, 
of what importance to the perfection of acting, is that 
consummate good sense which always pervades eve- 
ry part of his performances. ‘To the most eloquent 
expression of the eye, to the hand-writing of the pas. 
sions on his features, to a sensibility which tears to 
pieces the hearts of his auditors, to powers so unpa- 
ralleled, he adds a judgment of the most exquisite 
accuracy, the fruit of long experience and close ob- 
servation, by which he preserves every gradation 
and transition of the passions, keeping all under the 
control of a just dependence and natural consistency. 
So naturally, indeed, do the ideas of the poet seem 
to mix with his own, that he seemed himself to be 
engaged in a succession of affecting situations, not 
giving utterance toa speech, but to the expression of} 
his feelings, delivered in the most affecting tones of 
voice, and with gestures that belong oniy to nature. 
It was a fiction as delightful as faney, and as teuch- 
ing as truth. A few nights before I saw him in 
‘“‘ Abel Drugger ;” and had I not seen him in both, I 
sheuld have thought it as possible for Milton to have 
written ** Hudibras,” and Butler “ Paradise Lost,” 
as for one man to have played ** Hamlet” and “ Drug- 
ger” with such excellence. 


Of Sir Joshua Reynolds she thus speaks: 


I wish you could see a picture Sir Joshua has jus 
finished, of the prophet Samuel, on his being called. 
‘The gaze of young astonishment’ was never 80 
beautifully expressed. Sir Joshua tells me that he 
is exceedingly mortified when he shows this picture 
to some of the great—they ask him who Samuel 
was? I told him he must get somebody to make an 
Oratorio of Samuel, and then it would not be vulgar 
to confess they knew something of him. He said 
he was glad to find that 1 was intimately acquainted 
with that devoted prophet. He has also done a St. 
John that bids fair for immortality. I tell him that 
I hope the poets and painters will at last bring the 
Bible into fashion, and that people will get to like it 
from taste, though they are insensibie to its spirit, 
and afraid of its doctrines. I love this great genius 
for not being ashamed to take his subjects from the 
most unfashionable of all books. Keeping bad com- 
pany leads to all other bad things. I have got the 
headache to-day, by raking out so late with that gay 
libertine Johnson. Do you know—ZJ did not—that 
he wrote a quarter of the Adventurer? I made him 
teli me all that he wrote in the ‘ Fugitive pieces. ” 


Of Johnson and Monboddo, the moralist and. the 
metaphysician, we have. these two glimpses.— 
Speaking of Johnson, she writes: 


‘* You would have enjoyed seeing him take me by 
the hand in the middle of dinner and repeat, with no 
small enthusiasm, many passages from the Fair Peni. 
tent, &c. I urged him to take a litile wine ; he re- 
plied, ** I can’t drink a little, child, therefore | never 
touch it. Abstinence is as easy to me as temperance 
would be difficult.” He was very good-humored and 
gay. One of the company happened to say a word 
about poetry. ‘ Hush, hush,’ said he, ‘it is danger- 


of the art of war before Hannibal’ He continued 
his jokes, and lamented that Ihad not married Chat. 
terton, that posterity might have seen a propagation 
of puets. The metaphysical and philological Lord 
Monboddo breakfasted with us yesterday : he is such 
an extravagant adorer of the ancients, that he 
scarcely allows the English language to be capable 
of ‘any excellence, still less the French—he has a 
hearty contempt for that people and their language ; 


ous to say a word of poetry be/ore her; it is talking|| 





asked in what? ‘In every thing,’ was his answer. 
Men are not so tall as they were, women are not so 








In every part he filled the whole soul of the specta- 


handsome as they were; nobody can now write 
long period ; every thing dwindles. I venty 


opinion by many passages frum cs a9r 
others, those broken bursts of passion in Constance, 
‘Gone to be married” ‘Gone to swear @ truce !’ 


* False blood with false blood joined 2 os 
name is Constance. I am wi = 
Arthur is my son, and he is slain? We then resu- 


med our old quarrel about the slave trode: he loves 
slavery upon principle. I asked him how he could 
vindicate such an enormity? He owned it was be-. 
cause Plutarch justified it, Among much just think. 
ing and some taste, especially in his valuable third 
volume on the Origin and Progress-of Language, 
he entertains some opinions so absurd that they 
would be hardly credible, if he did not deliver them 
himself, both in writing and conversation, with a 
gravity which shows thathe is in earnest ; but whi 
makes the hearer feel that to be grave exeeeds all 
power of face. He is so wedded to system that, ae 
Lord Ba rington said to me the other day, rather 
than sacrifice his favorite opinion that men were 
oee — tails, he would be contented to wear one 
imeself. 


A more affecting incident of fidelity unto death, 
than that related by her in the following letter, we 
have never met with. Yet the hero was anegro and 
a slave! 

** Hamton, 1782. 
‘The other morning, the captain of one of ‘Com. 
modore Johnson’s Dutch prizes breakfasted at Sir 
Charles Middleton’s, and related the following litle 
anecdote. One day he went out of hie own ship to 
dine on board another; while he was there a storm ~ 
arose, which in a short time made an entire wreck 
of his own ship to which it was impossible for him to 
return. He had left on board two little boys, one 
four, the other five years old, under the care of a 
poor black servant. ‘The people struggled to get out 
of the sinking ship into a large boat; and the poor’ 
black took his two little children, tied them intoa 
bag, and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, 
slung them across his shoulder, and put them into 
the boat: the boat by this time was quite full; the 
black was stepping into it himself, but was told by 
the master there was no room for him, that either he 
or the children must perish, for the weight of both 
would sink the boat. The exalted heroic negro did 
not hesitate a moment. Very well, said he, give me 
duty to my master, and tell him I beg pardon for all 
my faults. And then—guess the sea goes 
the bottom, never to rise again till the sea sh ive > 
up her dead. I told it the other day to Lord Mon. 
boddo, who tairly burst into tears. The greatest 
lady in this land wants me to make an elegy of it; 
but it is above poetry. 3 


We conclude with some touches at the times that 
are full of spirit: 


‘* Did I tell you that the Bishop of Chester’s Ser- 
mons were out of print in eight days? I hope the 
age ie not so bad as we took it to be ; and yet it can. 
not be very good neither, when the strawberries at 
Lady Stormont’s breakfast last Saturday morning 
cost one hundred and fifty ponnds.” 

** As I do not go to Ranelagh, nor the play, nor 
the opera, nor sup at Charles Fox’s, nor play at 
Brooke’s, ner bet at Newmarket, I have not seen 
worthy branch of the house of Bourbon, the duke de 
Chartres. I never heard of such a low, vulgar, vi- 
cious fellow. His character is— 

Poltron sur mer, 


Escroc sur terre, 
Et vaut rien partout.” 


* * * * = 
‘* 1 have been in town some days, but had nét time 
to write before, because, as the Duchess of Gordon 
told the queen, ‘’tis nothing but fruz, fruz all day, 
and rap, rap all neet. ” 
“ . 1785. 


‘« Talking of politics the other night, Soame Jenyns 
said it souaded mighty pretty in an essay to talk of 
the governor of a free. people; but when put into 
English, it only signified the governor of a 
who would not be governed, which was the defi : 


of the wast England.” Po sti 
** Boswell tells me he is printing anecdotes of 

son, not his life; but, as he has the vanity to cal 

his pyramid. I besought nis tenderness for. 

tuous and most revered departed friend, 

he would mitigate some of his Tities. 
















roughly, ‘ He would not cut off hie claws, 
a tiger a eat, to please any body,’ Tt will, I 
mat, be, vary saneains book, banibadin ot 
creet one ; he has great enthusiasm, : 





















perceive the ‘time. whieh is lost -reebne warner = 
bleinstructers: | The time which the children weuld 


gain, if sent to a proper teacher while young, mae . 


be worth much more than the little extra expense of 
a good school. Thus it would be much the cheap. 
est for patents to engage the services of teachers 
who have prepared themselves for their profession: 
In the third place, qualified teachers, who would be 
able to guvern correctly, and facilitate the progress 
of children, would save the parent much expense in 
books, payer, maps, slates, &c. ‘The school station. 
ary ‘ofa large family amounts to a considerable item 
in the course of a year. Parents know that these 
incidental expenses ate quite a tax; and every one 
would be glad te have them less. "Now, the more 
rapid the improvement in writing, the smaller the 
quantity of paper, pens, and ink, which the child will 
require ; the faster the scholar learns to read, the 
fewer the books which will be necessary ; and the 
quicker the pupils learn their geography and arithme- 
tic, the less the expense of maps, slates, &c. Thus 
teachers, who could facilitate the progress of the 
scholars, would save the parent much expense in the 
stationary of the school-room ; and hence the parent’s 
interest would be promoted by employing teachers 
whose wages must be higher indeed, but whose qua- 
lifications would be such, that they would always be 
found the cheapest. 


Lastly (and this every one will think a very im- 
portant consideration,) teachers who have prepared 
themselves for their profession are the most profit- 
able for parents to employ, because they will then 
know that their children will be well educaled. This 
confidence in the instructor will:prevent much care 
and anxiety on the part of the parent. Children are 
forming a character every moment ; and their educa- 
tion, of some kind or-other, is constantly going on; 
this parents know, and it gives them great pleasure 
to reflect, that their offspring are directed by the skil- 
ful, woral influence of a good teacher. It likewise 
gives the parents pleasure to reflect that their chil. 
dren’s progress in knowledge is thorough and useful. 

With a cheap, unqualified teacher, the pupils spend 
most of their valuable time in learning what. they 
must some day or other unlearn, if they ever make 
siudious, correct scholars. Parents frequently pay 
cheap instructers. more for teaching their children 
what is wrong: or useless, or must be forgotten, than 
would be necessary to give them a good knowledge 
of elementary studies, under a suitable teacher.— 
This useless expense, bad instruction, and slow 
progress, would never occur to give the parent dis. 
tress and anxiety, if a faithful, confidential teacher 
was always engaged. But all these evils the parent 
must expect, if he is penurious and short-sighted 
enongh to hire a cheap, worthless teacher. 

_ Again it is common for parents to have not a lit- 
tle trouble in making their children go to school.— 
Now this unwillingness to attend school, manifested 
by the child, does not arise fromits dislike to learn. 
ing, but from the parents having placed an ignorant, 
repulsive man in the school-house. The whole ex- 
ercises of the.school are made so unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable, that the pupil heartily hates knowledge, 
and every place where it is taught. It would save 
children much unhappiness, and parents much labor, 
ifan engaging, accomplished teacher was employed ; 
one who would make the school room the most de- 

litful and profitable one they ever could enter.— 
et before men can understand the operations of the 
youthful mind, and impart useful knowledge in an 
attractive, simple manner, they must be well educa- 
ted, and well instructed in the art of teaching ; and 
this will not be. until parents reflect, and perceive 
that it is for their interest to pay wages which will in. 
duce men to make the necessary preparations. 

If parents. would increase the teacher’s wages, they 
would raise the character of the profession, The 
compensation for teaching is so small, that accom. 
plished, well-educated men. can find other employ- 
ments much more profitable than teaching. Thus, 
those who would become useful instructers, and an 

nor to the profession, are excluded, unless some 
a these. men are, willing to make a sacrifice ; ;.and 

school houses, are left to_ be supplied by the ne. 
pera and unqualified. Indolent, immoral, and 
ignorant men are often employed to teach our com- 
men. schools: these Anarene the calling, and have 
made oe saying ‘‘as lazy and conceited as a school. 
wos? where.. Now, what is. it that 

di dias ii into our schools ‘the worthléss, and excludes 
the’ prea What?is it that prevents men front be- 
teachers’; What is it that makes 


table? Par it-is.yonr sordid 
teaching de own pare A and. your cru. 


elty to your own children! - By offering an adequate” 


Il THEIR HIGHEST AMBITION TO BECOME GOOD SCHOOL-; 
MASTERS, 


or you may raise it to honor and respectability. 
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parents. 
































You MAY MAKE OURLITERARY MEN FEFL 


The honor of the profession of teaching 
rusts with you; you can continue its low condition, 


Parents cannot receive the advantages of the 


school system, unless they employ qualified teachers. 
Legislation in many of the states has: done much 





ee Anema Quasreny oo : 
iladelphia: Key & Bi tice, lite 
and criticism, are most agreeably combine “ 
number. The leading paper, on. sci eh 

es of Mr. Canning, is written with great eloquence 
and with an enthusiastic admiration of that’ 
gifted individual, that in our judgment o ‘ 
his talents, but his qualities, as. a statesman, 
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for the education of children. Large school funds 
have been raised to assist the parents, and a wise 
and liberal system has been organized to give union) 
of action and instruction to the inhabitants of every 
Through the vigilance of the public’). 
officers, t':ose princely funds have an equitable dis. 
tribution; and the school system is everywhere in 
active operation. The wisdom ot legislation, and 
the watchfulness and counsel of learning and talent 
are ready to assist and protect our schoole. The 
great thing that is wanting is the co-operation of| 
Unless parents are willing to unite their 
efforts with legislation and official counsel, they 
will receive but little aid from the government.— 
Great assistance, indeed, may be had from the school 
funds, and the school system, if parents will make 
active, liberal co-operation; but withou;: this obli- 

ligatory exertion on the part of the parents, the State 
can do but little good. It is to be regretted that so 
great a part of the school fund is lost by being squan- 

dered on unqualifid teachers. Parents, by hiring such 
teachers, pervert the benevolence of the State, and 
exclude themselvés from those advantages which the 
government wishes to givethem. If the funds wete 
bestowed on worthy, well-qualified teachers, the in- 
habitants of the district would be greatly assisted, 
and the spirit and intention of the school law would 
be fully answered. But the public funds are lost 
when they support men who are rather an injury 
to the schools than a benefit ; and the parents volun. 
tarily deprive themselves of that aid. which is so 
generously offered to all. We do hope that parents 
hereafter will feel unwilling to. pervert the public 
school funds by squandering them on unworthy, in. 

competent teachers; and that they will be disposed 
to receive the advantages of these funds by engag 

ing such teachers as the law intended the funds 
should support. 


And finally, to employ well-qualified teachers is the 
only way for parents to iucrease the usefulness 
and raise the character of district schools. Parents 
may employ men to recommend the best systems 
of government, and the best method of teaching ; 
and they may purchase the most improved school 
books for their children; and they may be attentive 
to their children’s education at home; and they may 
do all that can be done ; and afterall, if there is an 
unfaithful, unqualified teacher in the school-house, 
all that is done is lost, worse than lost ; for they have 
given their children the means of perverting prive- 
ileges, of learning error, and of confirming bad 
habits. Let me, then, again say to parems, if you 
would act according to your own interest, even in a 
pecuniary point ; if you would encourage young men 
to qualify themselves for teaching; if you. would 
have your children welleducated ; if you would have 
your children love knowledge ; if you-would raise the 
character of the teacher’s'profesion; if you would make 
it the highest ambition of literary men to -hecome a 
good schoolmaster ; if you would receive the advan. 
tages of the school system, and obey the spirit of the 
school act, be willing to give such wages as_ will 
secure theservice of faithful, well qualified teachers. 


We have only referred to the subjects of cight or 
nine sections; but there are two or three and 
twenty of them, and all treated with calmness, 
clearness, and much thought, evidently the offspring 
of much observation on the practical working .of 
the system as it exists. The style is striking and 
vigorous, though occasionally careless and collo- 
quial. We are not sure, however, that that is an 
objection for such a book, which to produce the ef- 
fect that may be hoped from it, should pass into 
the hands of farmers and others who in. fact regu- 
late the district schools; and who are ‘more likely 
to be taken with plain strong talk, than’ by flourishing 
periods. 


having been taken on the question made to 


Hact can take place according to» the 


We conclude, as we began, by sincerely|| 


ders, that fine illustration in Mr. 
speech, derived from the line of Battle ships, d Ld 
in that. port. ’ 

Speaking of the preparation of England to embark, 
in the war against France, hesays: 

“Our present 1epose is no more a proof of | nabil 
ty to act, than the stace of inertness and inactivity 
which I have seen those mighty eet dae that flo 
the waters above your town, is a proo the 
devoid of strength, and incapable Of bel 
for action. You well know, i ei 
one of those stupendous masses, now re On 
their shadows in perfect stillness—how - don, upor 
any call of patriotism, or of necessity, it. 
sume the likeness of an animated thing 
with life and motion—how soon it w 
it were, its swelling plumage—how quickly it 
put forth all its beauty and its bravery; collectits’ 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken it hi 
mant thunder. Such as is one: of these i 
machines when springing from inaction into a 
of its might—such is England herself, while ‘appar. © 
rently passive and motionless she silently eoneeti- 
trates the power to be put forth on an adequate oc- 
casion.” 


This, as the Reviewer justly says, “ is not merely 










jeloquence—it is poetry in the beauty of its.concep-. 


tion—it is painting in the complete delineation of ‘its. 
images—it is music in the harmony of i ige.”” 

A capital article follows on the Italian lyrie poets, 
in which some of the English versions of Italian 
poems are truly good. 

The long paper on Shirley's Dramatic Works, 
which is a sort of sequel to the admirable article on 
the same subject in a recent number of the. London 
Quarterly, will attract many readers: We passfrom 
that to an interesting notice—with some most ihtes 
resting extracts —of another series of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States, published un... 
der the direction of the Seeretary of States. . It.em= 
braces the period between the peace of 1783 andthe 
adoption of the Constitution in 1789, and embodies 
much of the greatest attraction to all studeata of our 
early annals. Gur limits forbid long quotations, .We- 
confine ourselves to two. The first thus states a fact” 
interesting to Episcopalians : 

Mr. Adams was sent minister to Holland, prior. to. 
his embassy to England, which we shall ’ 
notice. While at the Hague, in the year. 
an application was made to him by an American gen. 
tleman then in London, a candidate for ordersinthe. 


Episcopal Church, desiring to. know. if American_ 
candidates might have orders. from Protestant; bish.: 


ops on the continent, and complaining that he had» 
been refused by the bishop of London, andthe arehs. 


|bishop of Canterbury, unless he would take the: 


oaths of otaginnt &c. Mr. Adams inquired.o. 
the Danish Minister for information the point 
and it was laid formally. before. his. ‘Danich Machatgy: 

What Mr. Adams intended: merely os ry: current. 
conversation, was made the subject of deliberation. 
by the goverament of Denmark, and their faculty of. 
theology. He received the following. —— 
letter communicated by M..de St. mega por mage 

Envoy to the States General : 


Sir :—‘* The opinion of the 











cellency, by Mr. Adams; if American 
the Church of England, can: Pope te 
a bishop of the Danish Church? 1° 
ake King to authorize you to te 


bat for the convenience of 








commending this volume to all who desite that na- 


mere statutory provision, rendered nugatory, 


tional education should with us-be a truth, and mot a ri 











yt 


felt himself called upon to pa 





ce + ee Poreign Af. 
” feheidiareh Bie 1786. ee 


fi . Hardy, to whom were referred sundry 
letters “the ministers of the United States at 


rts, 
‘Savane That the Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States to the States General of the 


United Netherlands, be instructed to communicate 
to Monsieur De St. Saphorin, Ervoy Extraordinary 
from his Danish Majesty to the States General, the 
high sense the United States, in Congress assembled, 


On a tof a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Haltom Mr * Cc. Houston, Mr. Read, Mr. Bed- 
from 
F ‘Cou 





exposititons of the Websters, the Calhouns, the Clays, 


when the following proc coding’ and other hardly inferior minds, is yet striking by 


ithe vigor and justness of its arguments. 

This number of the Review is of great general 
excellence.3 ; 

Tue Doomep; 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 
& Biancuarp.—We find in the Baltimore American 
a notice of this work, which so aptly coincides with 


adopting it: 

There is a caricature of the famous French comic 
actor Potier, pursued by a dream: the expression 
given to his countenance, represents well the feeling 
produced on the mind by reading this book. One 





enteriain of the liberal decision made by his Majesty, 
on the question prsgered to his Majesty’s Minister 
at the by . Adams, Minister from the 
United States, respecting the ordination of Ameri- 
can candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal 
Church, commonly ealied the Church of England. 

“ Ordered, That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

transmit to the Executives of the several States 

a3.0f Mr. Adam’s letter of the 22d day of April, 
1 as well as of the papers therein enclosed, rela. 
tive to Epi ] ordination.” 

The other records.a capital letter from a tailor 
Alderman of New York, who, through mistake, had 
issued a writ against a servant of the Dutch Minis. 
ter, M. Von Berckle. Being requested by Mr. Du- 
ane, the Mayor, to explain the circumstances, he 
w rote this letter : 

** New York January 19, 1788. 

*‘Sin—In answer to your letter of the 7th instant, 
onthe subject of a complaint exhibited against me 
by the Minister of the United Netherlands, I beg 
leave to inform you substantially of my whole con. 
duct in the business, from which you will be ena- 
bied to. judge whether I have, in the least, been 
guilty of the violation of the privilege of an am. 
bassador. 

On Tuesday, the 18th December last, I issued 
a warrant against a certain James Van Antwerp, at 
the suit of John Van Geldert for a debt; which war- 
rant by mistake I dated the 14th, instead of the 13th. 


from his Excellency, Mr. Van Berckel, desiring me 
to waiton him immediately; I accordingly left my 
i and went to his Excellency’s residence, 


an hour, his Excellency appeared, and asked me my 
name, I answered John Wylley; he charged me 
with having issued a writ against his servant, which 
I denied ; I then asked him the name of his servant, 
and on his answering Van Antwerp, I said I had 
issued warrant against a young man of that 
name, not knowing him to be an ambassador’s 
servant, but supposing him to be in the service of Mr. 
Stevens,,as I was informed by Mr. Van Gelder, the 
plaintiff, at the time of issuing the warrant. His 
Excellency then said I should be made to know his 
servants; Ireplied that I did not know that I was 
obliged to: know him or his servants, but in the way that 
was right. He then directed me to go home, and 
mind my tailoring, that [ had no business to be an 
aldermam. I replied that I had supported myself 
and family many years by the tailor’s business, and 
forthe continuance of the favours of many 

good friends who had employed me in that way } that 
as'to the office of aiderman, the people had been 
pleased to elect me, and I placed my hope in a higher 
power than that of his Excellency for + gee in the 
execution of co Sete He then said I should be 
punished, as falli 
asked no favour of him; he then asked me if I did 
not know ‘that his person was sacred; I replied I did, 
and haddone him no injury. He then repeated the 
threat) that he would punish me; and I again an- 
ewered, I asked no favour, thon, setting himself in 
the window, he asked me ifI thought hima fool. I 
answered, that the people of the States of Holland 
would be wanting in their duty, if they should send a 
fool on so itportant an embassy. I then asked him 
ifhe bad any further command, and on receiving no 
a — a good reyroeg 
leaving the room, be repeated t reat 0 
and 1 repeated the answer that I asked 
ne-favour. I have the honor tobe, &c.,_ . 

find ad “Joun Winey.” 

Bancroft’s admirable first volume of the history of, 


ss 


the United States, is commended in terms of befitti 
"praise ; and the number winds ep with a paper on the 


_ 





on, Tuesday fullowing I received two messages| 


feels as if pursued by a dream. It is the old tradi- 
tion of Ahasuerus, condemned to wander on the 
earth to the last day of time, which has frequently 
before been unwisely made the subject of a ficti- 
tious narrative. The reader soon partakes of the 
wearinees of the wanderer, and with his imagina- 
tion fatigued by the vagueness and extravagance in- 
separable from the subject, sympathizes with him 
from being made a sharer of his misery. The pre- 
face is in good keeping with the book itself, having 
the empty mysteriousness of a dream.” 

Works or Mrs. Suerwoop ; vol. V., Uniform Edi. 
tion. New York: Hareen & Brotners.—This 
handsome stereotype edition of the well-renowned 
writings of Mrs. Sherwood is hastening on. This 
volume comprises * The Infant’s Progress,” ‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” Julianna Oakley,” ‘ Er. 
mina,” and ** Emancipa:ion.” 

Watoie’s Setecrt Circunatine Liarary ; Pari 1, 
vol 3.— We. have received from the agents here, P 
Hill, g Co. of the Philadelphia publishers, bound 
in a comprehensive volume, the weekly sheets of 
this Library from January to June of the present 
year; and certainly in cheapness of price, and 
good taste in selection, this work cannot, we im. 
jagine, be surpassed. 

Tue Orientat Lisrary; No.1. Edited by A, D. 
Patrerson. New York: J. Swinsorne & Co.— 
This is the first number of anew periodical devoted 
to illustrate Eastern literature and fable. -It com. 


when, after waiting in a cold room for a quarter of||mencea, therefore, appropriately enough, with the 


Arabian Nights, which are to be republished from 
the best edition, with original notes, critical and ex. 
planatory. The publication is to be weekly, and the 
price sixpence per number, or $3 per annum. We 
like the notion and hope others will. 

Mecuanics Magazine, vel. IV. No.3; New York ; 
Minor § Challis.—The latest number of this valua- 
ble and improving miscellany, is before us—and we 
have only to repeat of it, whatwe have had frequent 
occasjon to say before, that no work seems to us 
better calculated than this to elevate the character 
and increase the just influence, by increasing the 
knowledge, of Mechanics. 

We are again obliged to omit some notices of new 
works ; but cannot close the Review to-day without 
announcing that Mr. Dunlap’s History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in the U. States, 
is in Bstate of great forwardness, and will soon be 


ng under his notice. I replied, published. We run no risk, we are sure, in predict. 


ing that this will be a work eagerly sought for. 





SUMMARY. 

The Abingdon (Va.) Statesman of Saturday, 20th 
inst. says :—The President of the U. States arrived 
inthis place yesterday, on his return to Washington 
City. He left here the same evening. He seemed 
to be in good spirits ; and we were gratified to find 
that his health has been much improved, by his visit 
to the Hermitage. 





Wa. H. Asrinwaxt, of this city, has been reeog. 
nized by the President as Vice Consul for Tuscany 
in the city of New York. 


Mr. Wyer, the bearer of the ratitication by the 
President and Senate, of the Treaty, lately concluded 





by Gov. Van Ness, with the Spanish Government, 
for the satisfaction of the claims of American mer- 
chants, arrived in Madrid’on 29d July. 

change of the ratifications, which, by the terme of 
the treaty, was to take place in that city, would be 
completed, it was supposed, without delay, when 
Gov. Van Ness, as is generally understood, will re- 
turn to thie’country. ; 


From the National Intelligencer.] 
Mr. McDurriz.—The Charleston Mercury con 
tains a letter from Mr. McDuffie to Governor Hayne, 


our own opinion of it, that we make no scruple Of}|resigning his seat in the présent Congress. He 


jstates, that although he has devoted himself exclu. 
sively to the restoration of his health for the last four 
or five months, it has experienced no material im-.. 
provement. 

Another is thus added to the number of those 
Members of the House of Represestatives, who, 
either from the severity of the service in that body, 
or from other reasons, have withdrawn from it or de- 
clined being candidates for re-election, since the 
termination of the last session of Congress. The 
House and Nation will feel the loes of such men as 
Mr. Binney, Mr. McDuffie, Mr. Edward, Everett, 
Mr. Gorham, Mr. Choate, Mr. Bates, Mr. Ellsworth, 
Mr. Huntington, and others, who are voluntarily re- 
tiring from the National Councils. 


Ww. H. Crawrorp.—This distinguished individu 
alisno more. He died recently in Georgia while 
on the Circuit as one of the Judges. 


Another Revolutionary Worthy gone.—A letter to 
a friend, dated Norfolk, Virginia, Sept. 26th, says, 
‘“‘The old revolutionary worthy, the Rev. Jesse 
NicHo.soun, Postmaster at Portsmouth, is no more! 
He died last evening, in the 75th year of his age.— 
He fought in many of the battles of the revolution, 
and has been since the establishment of our inde- 
pendence as faithful and zealous a soldier of the 


*||\Cross, as he had been in early life, in the cause of 


liberty.” 


Died on Sunday the Ith inst. at White Sulphur 
Springs (Va.) where had he gone for the benefit of 
his health, in an advanced stage of a pulmonary dis- 
ease, Capt. Stas E. Duncan, of the U. S. Navy, an 
officcr of acknowledged merit—a gentleman of de- 
cided worth and purity. He was a mative of New 
Jersey.—[Baltimore Patriot.] 


James Hopkins, Esq., the oldest and one of the 
most eminent members of the bar at Lancaster, Pa,, 
died on Sunday, the 13th instant, at his residence in 
that city. The Union has the following account of 
the event: . 

‘* A trial of great interest and importance had been 
progressing for nearly twe weeks, in which Mr. 
Hophins was the leading counsel for the plaintiffe. 
On Thursday afternoon, just as Mr. Buchanan, who 
was one of the counsel for the defendant, had risen 
to address the jury, he was interrupted by Mr. Hop- 
kins, who expressed a desire to read to the court and 
jury certain authorities upon which, among others, 
he said he intended to rely. Mr. Buchanan gave 
way; but Mr. Hopkins, after a few incoherent re. 
marks, was unable to find the authorities, and 1e- 
sumed his seat. There can be ne doubt that the {a- 
tal inroads of disease were then commencing, ter a 
short time after he was discovered to be apparently 
asleep in his chair. There was nothing extraordina. 
ry in this this; and the first alarm which communi- 
cated itself, was on the part of one of his colleagucs, 
who, after having made several attempts to rouse 
him from his supposed slumber, expressed his appre- 
hension of something serious to the court, when, 
upon examination, it was discovered that his fears 
were but too well founded. He was immediately 
carried home in a chair, medical aid called in, and 
bleeding promptly resorted to—but in vain—the ra- 
vages of disease baffled the energies of science and 
jskill, and he lingered on, in nearly unbroken lethat- 
gy, until about nine o’clock of the succeeding Sunday 
morning.” 

Joseph Blundin has been convicted at Doylestown, 
Pa. of ** murder in the first degree,” for killing Aaron 
Cutlehou with a scythe, on the 27th July ; on which 
day, being Sunday, they were etigaged with five 
other men in cradling oats. 


Counrerrerr Detector.—We have received from 
Mr. Seixas, 162 Broadway, one of “Moore's Patent 
Eagle Balance,” which are for sale by pack 
and which are so constructed that any of 
the half or quarter Eagle must be instantly detected. 
ree Balance is alike ingenious and simple, and can- 


not err. 
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(From the | Gazette.) 











Pennsy.vania State DEBT. 
The State debt is about ~. - $23,000,000 
The interest is . - - . i 150,000 
pairs about ‘ - + 350,000 
The Canal officers, &c. - ‘ 120,000 
1,620,000 
Tolls this year, .- - tee eee 350,000 
$1,270,000 


Thie one Million two hundred and seventy Thou- 
sand dollars—remarks tho Harrisburg Intelligencer 
—is what willbe left this year, after deducting the 
tolls, &c. to be paid in taxes by the people, in some 
way or other. 


At the Supreme Court, held at Greenfield, Ms. last 
— Benjamin Perry was mulcied in the sum of 

$1250, in anaction for slander, brought by Laura 
Howe, a widow lady, 23 years of age, and of repu- 
table character. No justification was attempted on 
the part of the defendant. 


Snow.—We learn, says the Boston Gazette, by a 
gentleman from the White Mountains, that there 
was a heavy fall of snow in that vicinity a week<ago 
last Thureday night ; and for several mornings af- 
terwards ice was of the thickness of a dollar at 
Crawford's. 


The splendid ship Ecuo, of about 860 tons bur. 
then, built by Messrs. C. Bergh & Co. for Russell 
Glover, Esq., and tobe commanded by Capt. Mallett, 
was launched on Thursday morning, from Bergh’s 
ship-yard, foot of Scammel street. 


ALexanpria, Monpay Mornine.—Ship Launch.— 
The fine ship Metamora was launched from Hunter’s 
ship yard on Saturday last, at 2 o’clock, P.M. She 
went off in beautiful style, gaily decorated with flags 
and streamers, amidst the cheers of numbers whe 
had assembled to witness her ‘‘ taking to the water.” 
This ship, of the largest class of merchants, built of 
the finest materials, and in every respect first rate, 
reflects. much credit upon the builder, Mr. Robert 
Hunter, one of the most experienced and skilful ship 
builders in the United States. She is owned by 
Edward Dangerfield and others.—(Pheenix.} 


The Steamboat Edgefield, with a valuable cargo, 
for Charleston, sunk onthe 18th in the Savannah 
river just below Hamburg. 


The steamboat Waterwitch, Captain Vanderbilt, 
while on her passage down from Hartford on Wed- 
nesday morning, ran upon a snag or rock, near Mid- 
dletown, and sunk in about nine feet of water. Her 
upper deck remains out of water, and it is expected 
that the bout can be raised. The passengers were 
all got off without injury.—{Daily Adv.] 


Dreadful Shipwreck—more than 300 lives lost.— 

Extract of a letter from Pictou, dated 11th Sept. 
‘© We have just received accounts of the loss of the 
ship Sybelle, of Liverpool, from Cromatry, for Que. 
bec, with 316 emigrants, all of whom perished; six 
of the erew saved themselves in the boat, four of 
whom arrived here this morning. Can nothing be 
done to erect a Light House on that fatal Island 7?— 
Surely means should be taken, if possible, to prevent 
such fatal shipwrecks.—([Halifax paper.} 

We may eay without fear of contradiction, that 
more than a thousand of the emigrants who have left 
Great Britain — a by aks the present year for Que- 
bec, have peris hipwreck on the passage.— 
This is a Both oe ye the whole number of emi-. 
grants. Of a still greater number who have left the 
same countries for New York, not one has perished 
by shipwreck. These are facts worthy of being 
taken into consideration by emigrants and their 
friends.—{ Journal of Commerce.] 


Shipwrecks.—Berm uda papers to Sept. 16th bring 
us intelligence that on the 3rd, the hull of a vessel, 
keel up, was discovered some distance from the Is. 
lands, and was towed nearly to shore, when an at- 

tempt was made to right her, but without success.— 
On the 6th, she was scuttled, and it was ascertained 
that she was the “Helen of Bath.” Her foremast 


floated up, and appeared to be much worm-eaten.— 


Her foreyard was still across. Subsequently, up. 
wards of 13,000 staves, (red oak,) were recovered 
from the wrecks. 

About mi on the 12th September, the schr. 
— A. Stewart, Kellam, from Baltimore, bound to 


The whole of the cargo and 


sel into port.—(Jour. of Com. 


From Bermupa.—By ‘ne Br. sloop Expires, 
Captain Tynes, we have received Bermuda papers to 
Sept. 16th 
They contain intelligence from many of the British 
West India Islands in regard to the operation of the 


. 


Ist of August; and, we are happy to say, it is in gene. 
ral of a avorable character. At St. Christopher’s, 
where some discord had occurred, tranquility was 
again restored. In several other Colonies the ne- 
groes at first refused to work, but in one way or an- 
ther their insubordination was speedily subdued.— 
(Jour. Com.] 


ee _ what _— we here! ie a ‘ 

oa tions, n es a e » Greetin 
Know yve\ that I, eae Peat deat the — 
of Nashville, and state ot Tennessee, have discover. 
ed perpetual ‘motion, Murpsree. 
Nashville, \Aug. 27, 1834.—We clip the above 
from the last number of the Nashvtjle (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner, where it 4ppears as an advertisement, without 
note or commeut. Probably Mr. Murphree has 
succeeded in handing himself over the Cumberland 
river, or a barn yard fence, by the straps of his boots. 
We advise ne to send his pretensione on the next 
Congress by Col. Crockett himself, whose motto is 
‘*go ahead !”—[{Mobile Adv.] 


A Watk 1n THe Warer.—A Mr. Norcross, of 
Maine, has invented a contrivance which promises 
to be of importance to sub-marine interests. It con. 
sists of a complete dress of gum elastic or India 
rubber cloth, with an. extra skull of lead, so 
made as to enclose the whole person. From the 
the skull proceed two tubes, through one of which 
air is forced down by a pump, which, passing off 
through the other, maintains a healthful atmosphere 
for respiration. The eyes are provided with windows 
in the form of goggles. Caparisoned in one of these 
dresses, with a companion in a small boat upon the 
surface to work the air-pump and afford other assist- 
ance, 4 man may examine the bottom of the ocean at 
his pleasure, enter sunken vessels, fasten grapplings, 
and do whatever else may lawfully be done. He 
may labor in a manner which requires a good deal 
of motion. A saw can be used with so much effect 
that it is supposed the snags of our Western rivers 
may be easily cut off. By loading his pockets with 
stones, a man may sink himself to any depth; and 
it has been ascertained that at the depth of 100 feet, 
the pressure is not so great as to be painful, or to 
prevent activity. In watsr more turbid than in our 
harbors, vision is quite distinct for the distance of 10 
or 12 feet The contrivance has been pateuted. 


The stud of Horses belonging to the estate of Jonn 
Ranpo.rn of Roanoke, deceased—more than 100 
head, consisting of Stallions, Mares, Colts Fillies, 
and a few Geldings—will be sold at auction, at the 
stable of Wyatt Cardwell, at Charlotte Court House, 
Virginia: the sale to commence on Thursday, the 9th 
of October, 1834, and continue from day to day until 
eompleted. 


It gives us pleasure to be able to state, for the in. 
formation of his many anxious friends, that the cur. 
rent report of the death of Capt. Munrog, (son of 
T. Muwnnoz, Esq. of this city,) now of the Imperial 
Army of Russia, and Aid-de-camp to the Emperor, 
has been authoritatively contradicted by a letter to 
the family from J. Ranpotrns Cray, Esq. Chargé 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg.—[National Intell.] 


The Rev. Stephen Olin, President of the Randolph 
Macon College in Virginia, has received the degree 
of D. D., from the Wesleyan University, Middle. 
town, Con., and from the College at Middlebury, Vi. 


We learn from the Gospel Messenger that the 
degree of D. D. Jwas conierred at the late Com. 
mencement of the Geneva College, upon the Rev. 
H. J. Whitehouse, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Rochester.—| Churchman. ] 


Laconic anv LiperaL.—Copy of a letter réceived 
by the American Board Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, enclosing a draft for Two Thousand five 
hundred dollars : 


iil oorensagunseaaep arabe wdhatiba ve. 


Emancipation Law which went into operation on the |}; 



















The degree of A.B was conferred upon the 37 
members of the Senior claas. 

The Trustees of the college have conferred the 
zo ef Doctor of tip fe a 

he Rev. John Johns, of 

The Rev, William S. Reid, of Lynchburg, Ve 
The Rev, William Nevins, of Baltimore, ¢ 
The Rev. Alfred Ely, of Munson, Mass., — 
The honory degree of Master of Arts has ween 
iconferrd on. 
Mr. Samuel U. Berrien, of New York, 
Rev. Clarkson Dunn, of Newton N. J. 
Edward Courtney Professor of Mathematies in the 
university of Penn. 

Charles Dubuison, Professor of Language i in Jef. 
ferson College, Louisiana. 

Charles J. Haddermann, Teacher of Mathematics 
in Jefferson College, Penn. 
Hon. John Milligan Delaware. 


[For tne New Yorx American.) 

Consecration.—The neat and co ious Chureh 
which has been erected by a few 
the horough of Princeton, was consecrated to the 
service of Almighty God, on Tuesday last, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Doane, assisted by the venerable 
Patriarch of the American Church, the Right Rev 
Bishop White, and the Right Rev. Bishup Ives, o 
North Carolina. Morning Prayer was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Ducachet, of Virginia ; the Lessons by the 
Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, of Philadelphia; and the Ser- 
mon by the veteran Presiding Bishop. The Holy 
Communion was also administered, in which holy 
ordinance it was interesting to observe at the altar 
at once the eldest and the youngest Bishop probably 
in Christendom, dispensing the emblems and pledges 
of parden to their brethren in the ministry, of whom 
the number present was seventeen. 

Although the weather was unfavorable, the Church 
was filled to overflowing, and an attentive and intel. 
ligent aadience listened with apparent de and 
admiration to the solemn and impressive ki 

The writer of this notice cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the opinion, as an Alumnus of Nassau 
Hall, that the establishment of the Charch in her 
purity, near this seat of learning, will exert a most 
propitious influence in favor of that justly celebrated 
Institution, and that the good feeling with which this 
work has ¢hus far been condueted moet oe. 

ER. 





THE WATER LILY. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS. 

Oh! beautiful thou art, 
Thou seulpture-li.e and stately river queen ! 
Crowning the —) as with the light serene 

Of a pure 

ay lily of the wave! 

Rising in less grace with every swell, 
‘Thou seem’st asif a spirit ponte as 

Dwelt in thy cell: 

Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid es feminine yet free, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 

The waters be. 

What is like thec, fair flower, 
The re and the firm ? thus bearing up 
‘Po the blue sky that alabaster cup, 

As to the shower ? 

Oh! Love is most like thee, 
The love of woman; quivering to the blast 
‘Through every herve, yet rooted deep and fast, 


Mid life’s dark sea. 

Like rane seg aap tater nay 

uike thee, too, lily, 

Stil buo autly, ab ove ihe Blows might, , ss 

Through the storm’s 

Yes, linked with such I enitiait 

Flower, kt thine in my he! 

there of its own purity 

And peace be wrought 

Then cheers char, pearly veg shed 

Forth from thy upon the river’s bed, 
As a shrine. 











= Pameriuis, (Ohio) deta 29, 1834. 
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ran on the reef off the N. W. end of Ber. 

mods, ai immedi bilged and soon ae 
The crew to the boats landed 

[nanect ans tes following morning about 4 o’clock. 





Se in Chine. Yours vali 




































i from the King’of the French, and inviting him 
present himself to receive it: 

The French brig. LiEsperance of Paimpol, on th 
95 ch brig. nee'ol Faimpol, on the 
17th of May last was .in the. greatest danger, and 
‘upon the, point. of foundering. The boat in which the 


crew to escape, had just been crushed by'a 





10 


d//ception : 


of Iasi week; we’ find the following ‘statement 
ot most extraordinary occurrences—involving, it 
would seem, on. the one side crimes of the deepest 
die, on the other, credulity that surpasses all con. 


“Matthias the Prophet.”—This notorious individ- 
— whose proper name is Robert Mathies, was ar- 
rested in.this city.on Monday afternoon, upon the au- 
thority of an advertisement issued. by. Mr. Benjamin 
fH. Folger, of the:city.of New York, The expressed 
charge against him was, that he had left New York 
thaving in his possession a. large amount of Mr. Fol- 
ger’s property ; but he has been guilty, it is asserted, 





heavy sea, and. a-fearful death seemed inevitable for 
ally yore acy Roaers,, of the American 
ship | of Portland, then in sight—in despite 
of the, Sena threatened to. engulph him— 
-aunched. his boat, and boldly adventuring in it him- 
self, sesiecoes a psy s of efforis ow om 
mounting rs.the most threatening, in taking o 
the shipwrecked crew, and almost at the same mo- 
‘menttheir vossel, L’ Esperance, disappeared beneath 
the waves. 
‘Not content with this act of courage and humanity, 
EC the captain treated the unfortunate crew with the 
mest sedolous.kindness until he landed them at Ha 
vre. 
Such fine conduct,’ such noble devotedness, and 
which does so much honor to the American charac. 
_ tex, could not be suffered to sink into oblivion. The 
* Taets just ‘atated were submitted by the Minister of 
Marine to the King of the French, and H. M. desired 
e. “that a gold medal should be struck to commemorate 
~ the’ act; and be presented in his name to Captain 


~ The Consul General for the United States, resid- 
hg in New York, has received this medal, and will 
d it subject to the order of Captain Rogers, in case 
he cannot himself receive it from the hands of the 
l, (Signed) 
‘The Consul General of France in the U.S. 


L. pE La Foret. 

New York, 25th Sept. 1834. 

The Consul was good enough to show us the me. 
dal, which is about the size of a doubloon, though 
much thicker and more massive. On the one side is 
the head of tlie King, with the legend Louis Phil. 
lippe, Roi des Fray gis—on the other acivic wreath, 
within which are the worde.a Nathaniel Rogers, Cap- 
*itaine denaveir Americain, pour avoir sauvé des ma- 
rine Francais en danger de perir dans les flots, 1834, 
(To Natht. Rogers, Captain of an American ship, for 

-having.saved:some French sailors in danger of per- 
ishing in the waves.) 

This is a. mode of commemorating the courage and 
the disinterestedness of Capt. Rogers, alike honora. 
ble and enduring, for the duplicates of the medal 
will take their place in the series of medals which 
are preserved to illustrate French history, of which, 
therefore, his noble act will thus become an imper- 
ishable part. 

It is gratifying to his own countrymen too, in every 
sense, and none the less, because the period when 
the die for the medal must have been ordered, was 
shortly after the unfortunate occurrence at Toulon, 
where some French sailors were unhappily killed by 
neglected balls from one of our ships of war. The 
compliment at such a time to. an. American seaman, 
affords the best evidence that no unkind feeling was 
produced by that gachis. 

The schooner Dash, Keating, of Boston, got on a 
‘reef at the Carolina Islands, about 16th March, and 
while trying to heave her off, the natives made an at- 

on her, and killed.three men and wounded 
Captain K. who, with the remainder of the crew, es- 
caped in the schooner’s boats, and made for the Pe. 


lew Islands, where part of the crew left Captain K. 
From thence Capt. K. and his’ two officers reached 


Burias, a Bosnia province, in Apsil last, and was 
expected at Ha 15th or 20th May, but.had not 
: there 17th May.—{Boston Atlas.] 





















































National $ ante r says--We undersiand 
pall the + ene ie onimittee of the House 
sentatives on the Post Office business have 

. nittee consists of Mr. 










|| Among the articies were sundry rich dresses, about 
Ohio,|}sword of great 
.||gates thereof‘and the walls thereof.” He was taken 


of many other. .mal.practices, some of them of. the 
blackest character, and worthy of the most severe 
punishment. 

Mathies commenced his career of fanaticism some 
two? or three years since, in this’city; when he pro- 
claimed himself ‘*'The Prophet of the God of the 
Jews,” and asserted divine power. He shortly af. 
terwards went to New York, where he continued to 
proclaim his doctrines, but with little success at first. 
He soon, however, secured the favor, among a few 
others of less consequence, of three of the most 
‘wealthy and respected merchants of Pearl street— 
Messrs. Pierson, Mills and Folger. These gentle- 
men received his doctrines in the fullest confidence, 
and believed him to be all that he declared himself. 
Their treasures. were thrown épen to the impostor, 
and he lavished them upon: himself most profusely, 
He purchased the most costly wardrobe. His robes 
of office were richly trimmed with gold and silver. 
He-wore a sword of the finest workmanship, and his 
gold watch and establishment, equalled the lustre of 
the most costly. 

The bondage of these gentlemen was complete; 
and the fact that three intelligent citizens of N. York 
were thus deluded, will form one of the darkest pa- 
ges in the. whole chapter of modern fanaticism; but 
the chain with which they were bound is broken. 

Death liberated Mr, Pierson. He died in West. 
chester county, at his country seat, near Sing-Sing, 
and the event was clothed in mystery. A short time 
previous to his death, and while in health, as we un- 
derstand, Mathies prevailed upon Mr. P. to assign to 
him his whole estate. He was shortly after taken 
sick, and, although his friends who were with him 
insisted upon calling medical aid, they were deter. 
red by Mathies, who told them that ‘he had power 
of life and death, and Mr. Pierson would not die !” 
But he did die ; and a subsequent examination of the 
body by three able physicians, resulted in the con. 
viction that he had been poisoned, and certificates to 
this effect were drawn up and.signed by these phy- 
sicians, and are now in New York. Who poisoned 
Mr. Pierson is to be determined by the proper tri- 
/bunal. 

The mysterious death of Mr. Pierson and the ac- 
companying circumstances, shook the confidence ot 
Mr. Folger and his family, and they resolved to 
abandon .Mathies.and. his principles. . After. his re. 
turn to New York,; they announced this determina. 
tion to the ** Prophet,” who then declared to them, 
that ‘if. they did, **sickness, and perhaps death, 
would follow!” This threat was not: sufficient to 
overthrow their resolution, and a day was fixed up- 
on when Mathies should leaye the house. Upon the 
morning of that'day, Mathies partook of very little 
breakfast, and scarcely tasted the coffee, saying as an 
excuse, that he was unwell. Immediately after break. 
fast, Mr. Folger, his wife, and children, were taken 
violently sick. Mr. Folger did not suspect the cause 
of his’ sickness until ‘after the villain had left the 
city; when, upon examination, ‘he learned that the 
black woman who did the cooking for the tamily, 
had also abstained from the use of any coffee upon 
that morning, and, from other circumstances, he 
became confirmed, that the woman was bribed by 
Mathies to poison the family. From some cause, 
the effort was not successful. .To none of the fa- 
mily:did-it prove fatal, although all of them have not 
yct recovered from ite effects.. This transaction in- 
duced Mr. F. to procure his arrest, for which pur- 
pose he despatched the notice before mentioned. 

Mathies did not expect thus suddenly to be stop 
ped in his mad career, and.expressed a good deal of! 
surprise -when arrested. He had in his possession 
two large trunks, which he acknowledged contained 
articles which did belong to Mr. Folger, but which, 

6 said, Mr. F. gave to him when he Toft New York. 





$500 in gold, a watch worth about $160, 2 
» and’ a rod with which he was 


going to measure the bounds of his paradise, “ the 


‘Tue, manct.or,Invetizet—In, the. Albany Jour-|) 















New York this morning. 





His trial will, 
fanaticiams 6. . 09> ney 

The Journal of Commerce gives this account of 
the same impostor and villain : td 4 G03 

For a‘considerable period prior to the year 1832, 
Mr, Benjamin Folger, of this city, was on terms of 
the most intimate friendship with a Mr. Elijah Pier- 
son, also of this city, whose piety and good sense he 
higlily respected and esteemed. A short time. pre- 
vious to the period adverted to, Matthews had an- 
nounced to Mr. Pierson thathe (Matthews) ‘was the 
spirit of truth, that the spirit of truth had disappear. 
ed from the earth at the death of the Matthias men- 
tioned in the New Testament, that the spirit of Je- 
sus Christ'had entered into that Matthias, and that 
he (the fellow now in Albany Prison) was the same 
Matthias, the apostle of the New Testament, who 
had ‘risen from the dead and possessed the spitit of 
Jesus of Nazareth. .That he (Jesus Christ).at this 
second appearance, was God the Father, and ‘had 
power to do all things—to forgive sins, and commu. 
nicate the Holy Ghost to such.as believed in him.” 

The above tissue of blasphemy and absurdity was, 
strange to say, believed by Mr. Pierson, and regard- 
ing Matthews as the character he represented him- 
self, he respected him aceordingly, and took him into 
his house to reside with him. 

In the month of September, 1832, Mr. Pierson in. 
troduced Mr. Folger to Mr. Matthews, and at the 
same time informed him, who and what Matthews 
announced himself to be, .and also of his (Piérgon’s) 
implicit belief in the truth of Matthews’ divine attri- 
butes. Matthews having thus become acquainted 
with Mr. Folger, lost no time in endeavoring to. in- 
crease the number of his dupes, and repeatedly called 
at Mr. Folger’s counting-house to announce his di- 
vine mission, and strove to convert Mr. Folger to a 
belief of it. On one occasion he saidto Mr. Folger, 
“ [know the end of all things,” and then made use of 
the following mode of illustrating his assertion.— 
Taking up a piece of paper he placed it in a drawer, 
so that one end of the paper remained outside the 
drawer, and then said to Mr. Folger, ** You can see 
but one end of the paper, which is outside the draw- 
er, snd so the world sees; but I see the whole length 
of it—I see the end.” 

He succeeded in impressing Mr. Folger and a few 
others with a firm belief that he was the prophet:he 
pretended to be, and having gained this point, he 
then began to execute the true mission he came 
upon, and informed Mr. Folger: that * he was poor 
and in want of money; that the world persecuted 
him, and it was instigated to do so by the devil, be- 
cause there wasno truth now in the world except in 
him (Matthews.)” 

Puerile and absurd as were these representations, 
they nevertheless induced Mr. Folger.to give Ma. 
thews different sums of money,—and the latter, en. 
couraged by his success thus far, determined to spare 
neither. promises ‘nor threats to make the best ‘of the 
advantage he had gained. In addition to what he 
had already told Mr. Folger, he therefore informed 
him that he (Mathews) had commenced the reign of 
God on earth ; that Mills and:Pierson had been call- 
ed into the kingdom, and although the devil had suc- 
ceeded in suspending for a time its permanent estab- 


cume the devil and to establish the kingdom of God. 
Under these circumstances he called on. Mr. Folger 
to contribute of his substance for his (Mathews’) 
support and the promotion of the kingdom, and threa- 
tened that in case: he should ‘refuse to:provide him 
whatever money he wanted, he-would visit upon him 
(which he was empowered to do) the wrath of the 
Almighy ; but that if he:(Folger) would believe in 
him and obey him in all'things,; he should be called 
into the kingdom, and he (Mathews). would forgive 
him all his ‘sins, and he would enjoy eternal. happi- 
ness. 

In this style: Mathews continued preaching, until 
by dint of downright impudence he converted,.or ra. 
ther perverted, Mr. Folger-to the firm belief that he 
was the personage he represented himself to be. 

In the month: of August 1833, Matthews: went to 
Sing Sing, West Chester county, where Mr. Folger 
had a furnished house, and where ‘his family at that 
time resided. As Matthews brought ‘his i 
along with him, his intention of -a long visit to Bi 
Sing was pretty obvious, and Mr. Folger invited him 
to take up his residence at his house. Having re- 
mained there a week, he got tired of*suchimarrow 
accommodations, and--told Mr. Folger that'he and 
Pierson ought to hire a house for his own special use. 
Mr. Folger consulted Mr. Pierson’ on the ‘subject, 





and they agreed to comply with the very reasonable 
request of wa, and ¢o'informed him. : Iw the 
meantime the ambition of Matthews had so increased 


lishment, he (Mathews) would now go on to over. . 
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* Ppa i ‘ : a ay wk ite WERE oe ‘ia 
hired hous onge santans bins a nd Her, excellency’s Excellence in diplomacy, is at||"The “first of modern female diplo 
mated to, his two friends, that it. would be im twice as important as His. . He plays. has effected nothing * crema: 
ra person of his character to reside in aj}tastietricke:in:Downing street, or the Rue des Ca-|/tnan-the patileatioa ore nier 
hired house, and that they ought to purchase a house||pucines, before high ministers, who are on theit|| Ambassadress : 
for him. is also Messrs. Folger and Pierson a-|\guard ; against every step he advances :—She, in|\tour de force of having persuad 
greed« to; but before they could accoraplish their|}ball-rooms:and at banquets, where-no : to assume a hideous costume ; 





Mr, Folger, and informed him: that the house-which 
Mr. Folger purchased sometime previous at Sing 
Sing, and in which he then resided, had been pur- 
chased for him, Matthews, and: that the spirit of 
trath had directed Mr. Folger in making the said 
purchase.” 

As the house had been thus miraculously pur. 
chased:for Mathews, he had of course a clear mght 
to remain in it, and he-did- remain in it~ without-fur- 
ther ceremony until October, 1833, when he requir- 
ed that Messrs: Folger and Pierson, who then re- 
sided with him, should give up the house to his own 
charge, which they accordingly did. 

In the latter part: of October, 1833, he required 
them to give an account of their property, and hav- 
ing atiained it, he demanded that they should both 
enter into an agreement to support him, which would 
insure them the continued blessing of God. They 
accordingly entered into the required agreement, 
and supported ‘him, and stipplied him with what- 
ever monéy ho demanded, -until’the month of Au- 

ust, when Mr, Pierson died. On: the death of Mr. 

ierson, Matthews came to teside ‘at Mr. Folger’s 
house in this city, and: continued to be supplied 
with money. by him, until last Mareh, when Mr. 
Folger unfortunately became bankrupt. . Notwith- 
standing this occurrence, Matthews-continued to re- 
side with Mr. Folger, uatil last September, when 
the latterintimated to him that he could-no longer 
contifive to support--him, -and that they must then 
part. Matthews by no meatis- liked the proposed 
arrangement, but being determined to make the most 
he could of the miattér,..and knowing that Mr. Fol- 
ger had some money belonging to the estate of his 
wife, he tuld hitw Very peremptorily, that ‘‘he must 
not throw him destitute on the world, that if he did 
so the. blessing of God would depart from him, but 
that if he gave him money to support him, the bless- 
ing of God should continue to him.” Mr. Folger 
then gave him one hundred dollars in bills of the 
Bank of the United States. Matthews received this 
money afew days prior to the 18th of September, 
and on that day he told Mr. Folger that he was 
about to leave his house, but insisted on being sup. 
plied with more money before he took his departure. 
In order to obtain.it, he had. recourse to his old ex- 
pedient of threatening and promising the wrath or 
blessing of God, according as his demand was re- 
fused or complied with, and so wrought on Mr. 
Folger, that in addition to the hundred dollars he had 
already given to him in bills, he now gave Mat. 
thews five hundred and thirty dollare in gold coin— 
on receiving which, he Jeft: Mr. Folger’s house, and 
immediately ‘after departed from this city. Besides 
the above mentioned sums of money, and those 
which: he obtained at. different other periods, from 
Messrs. Folger‘and Pierson, he‘also obtained a watch 
from the latter gentleman, and in the month of Jann- 
ary last, he intormed. Mr, Folger that some person 
had taken the: watch from him, and that *‘ it was Mr. 
Folger’s duty to provide him with another, and that 
the blessing of God. would. rest upon himif he did 
so.” Mr. Folger immediately purehased a fine gold 
watch,’ with a.chiain and-seal, for which he gave’ one 
ane and fifteen dollars, and gave it to Mat. 
thews. 


atthews imparted another revelation to [i 





Femace Dirtomacy.—The first question usually 
demanded in, France, on the appointment of a new 
ambassador: tosany ‘foreign: Court, is—* Whom has 
he engaged as ‘cook ?—Has he secured a Cordon 
Bleu? “In England, on the contrary, no sooner has 
a lordship of any kind kissed hands and received his 
credentials upon: his promotion to be an Excellency, 
than the newspapers begin to inform the world at what 
watehouse in the * Acre’ his state.carriage is to be 

. geen.;-—the description of his patent axles and ham- 


amerclothalone'is:sure to occupy half a column of the 





ng Post. The German corps diplomatique, 


m0 , * .would appear to be a squadron of poets. 


r A Gigh:Dutech Envoy is often chosen in honor of his 


epie “and not an attaché of them all but has been 


“guilty of a small maiter of a lyric! 


_ But if the most necessary appendage to the dignity 
of the ‘ eof the Tuileries be a white night 


cap, and of those of St. James?.a body coachman ina 


pig aked igs other countries ef modern Europe, which 
" ene insist that the am 












mistrusts 
jations, and where every flirt of her fan 
is worth a protocol! A Prince may turn aside from 
‘the expostulations.of the most courteous and courtier. 
like diplematist who ever bowed his way with re. 
trogressive dignity, without offending the eye of] 
Majesty by the spectacie of the tail of his embroider- 


eveh those autocratic Majesties whose northeri 
breeding ‘ sent le goudron,’ to be ungracious towards 
a fair diplomatist, who wears her train and lappets 
meekly, and distributes her curtseys and courtesies 
with proper tact. The female moiety of a mission 
cannot but be well received: and it is its own ‘fault 
if ‘it fail'to- make the most of its opportunities. One 
of the most eminent prime-ministers of the last 
reign is: said to have owed his elevation to the in. 
fluence of a foreign ambassadress, who knew that 
she was serving her own government by exercising 
in: his-favor the influence secured to her over the 
mind of the King, by her elegance and high-breed. 
ing—the whiteness of her white satin, and the size 
and lustre of her strings of Orient pearls. . Her 
Lord although a sufficiently great man in his little 
way, would scarcely have cared to direct his Ma. 
jesty’s choice of a ‘valet de chambre; while She 
(honor to her diplomacy!) contrived to direct the 
formation of a Cabinet, and to nominate the sovereign 
legs to be successively honored with every vacant 
Garter! It was her excellency who decided, for a 
year or two, whether we should up to Ramoth 
Gilead to-battle, or whether we should forbear! . 
Nothing can be clearer, therefore, than that the 
matrimonial tendencies of the dipolmatic class are 
of the highest importance to the governments of their 
respective countries. Princess Lieven, Princess 
Esterhazy, and the Duchess of Dino, have severally 
done their parts of conciliation for their royal and 
imperial masters; and propitiated mure votes both 
in the Upper and Lower House by their graces and 
ingration, than even the finesse of a Talleyrand, or the 
high-breeding of an Esterhazy ; and we would wager 
a five sous piece (the largest sum likely to be hazard- 
ed by a Roi-Citoyen of frugal habits,) that on the re. 
tirement of the latter of these three diplomatic 
gracea, Louis Philippe might achieve a majority in 
our high court of parliament inthe course of six 
months, by confiding his letire de créance to the bril- 
liant Madame de Caraman. Certain public prints, 
we observe, are much addicted to bringing forward 
the Countess Fliahault as future French ambassadress 
to the court of London; on the score that, being an 


supported; whereas this very circumstance esta. 
blishes her disqualification. One of the peculiar 
obligations incurred by a French Ambassador to Great 
Britain is, that he shall bring with him a wife, 
daughter, or niece, to teach the English ladies how 
to put on their hats, and by what standard to shorten 
or lengthen their petticoats; and these are lessons 
which an English exclusive would never deign to re- 
ceive from a countrywoman of her own—a sister of 
her own caste! The French Ambassadress must be 
Parisian tothe finger tips;—‘plus..Arabe qu’en 
Arubie » —distinguée, in short, as Madame de Dino! 

A few years ago, Yankeeland. sent us as her rep. 
resentative a plain, sturdy, sensible -gentleman, 
whom: we ‘ guessed’ to be a *tarnation’ good sort 
of minister. And yet it was found impossible to con- 
tinue him at his: post. His Excellency’s lady. was 
considered such an ‘almighty’ valgar woman among 
the belles of Almack’s! She was a genuine speci- 
men of the half-horse, half-alligator; only that (to 
borrow a Nigger bull) one might have fancied each 
half to be the largest! Well do we remenber the 
bolster-case twisted round her head, one night at 
Carlton House, and mis-called a turban! 

This accendancy of Female Diplomats, by the 
way, is no new thing, either in this or any other coun- 
try. ln Madame de Sevigne’s Letters, we find that 
wittiest satirest-of the Court of Louis XIV announce. 
ing the arrival, as Ambassadress from St. James’s, of 
the Duchess of Shrewsbury ; whom the Duc de St. 
Simon agrees with her in describing as a ‘half-crazy 
humourist, at war with all the forms and conventions 
of society. 


fashion in Paris, that the ladies both of the ‘Court and 
the City, with one accord, altered the natio 


themselves to the grlorification 


ed suit} but we defy either King or Kaiser, ay !|}- 


English Peeress, her pretensions would be doubly|/T 


‘clined planes of Railroads atthe shortest notice, and 


ithe quality of Rope, the public arereferredto J.B. J 
M. & HL ROR y. - 


tale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 


Yet in the course of a few months,} 
‘Madame de Shrewsburi’ became so furiously the}| ,.} 


form} 





of their head-dress to do her honor,. by adopting 'p 





am rs who represent them ase te. andrstued | virte of coéffure, which Notre dame de 
‘A wife is, in certain instances, the one thing needful; 
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le i urtzel, Yellow 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth 


347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 
gy Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, asthe better 
ustice can be done in. the execution. a 
i oh Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for thefollowing publications, 
New Yorx Farmer and American Gardener's zine, 
Macmamen Magazine and Register of Inventions & e- 
men 
American Rartroap Jovrnat and Advocate of faternal Tin- 
prevements; andthe . 
_New-Yorx American, Daily, Tri- Weahly, see Sale OWN: 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those w 
wish them‘ by calling at 347 North Market street, Albany.” 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES, 

iP The subscriber Baving evestas extensive mach for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav- 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, patentee of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will cnable him. to. fitup at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested 
on. the ‘Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been in 
constant use for some months past. Having fitted up Wheels 
for six hundred Cais, the subscriber flatters naar nalipe he ean 





}execute orders in the above line to the 


requiring such work. The location of the shop 

tide-waters of tbe Chesapeake Bay, will enable. him to ship the 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms)as 
can be offered by any person. Ali orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there are but afew 
setts wanted, the chills and patterns are to be fi or the 
company pay the expense of making the same, and.if re ‘ 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furpished and fitted 
by the subseriber will have no eatra charge on account of the 
patent right. : 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been. broken to 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
dournal; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Keston; and at John Arnold's shop, near the Broad stteet 
House, Philadelphia. All orders directed to 4. W. & E. PAT 
ERSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Mills, Little 
Gunpowder Post-Office, Baltimore county, will 
be attended to. DEAN WALKER. #30 


=> TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Maru 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their eatabheh 
mento Hudson, under the pame of Durfee, May: & Co, offer to 
supply Rope of any required leagth (without splice) tori 









them jn any ofthe principalcisies in the United States... 


. Co., Albany ; or James 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Company; 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
>. Railroad 8: teaver seer ired, made 
ailr es of eve ri required, at 
the Albany Spike a y. “= oe ot tie 
ikes- made at the above Factory are recommended tothe 

public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use, 

Ship and Boat Spikes maile full size under the head, 30 as 
not to admit water. ¥ 

Ordera may be addressed to Mesars. ERASTUS COR NING 
& CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. sept. 13 ly 








RAILWAY IRON. 


Flat Bars in 
33> Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthaotbito 15 
200 do, 1}. do. , niet 






do. k 

40 do. 14 do. e ae 

00... dec dec, 4 de, A eee 

, do. Oo. - 
soon expected, asp 5 


‘f j to at ay ey 
250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, with requisite 


chairs, keys and pins. is 358 ee 
t Iron BED, 3, ont 8 ee 
a of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco - 
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r 
h Sonar be put 
80 as to toan 
of. which, cannot excerd “4, 
to any part of the county. 
all street,N.Y, by. 
D. K. MINOR & J. E. CHALLIS. 
CHOICE WINES, &c. 
“HE subscriber offers for sale, a large assortment of Wines 
of 


—Injpipes, hhds. and quarter casks, of different qua- 
lities and Pine part received direct, an’ part via East Indies. 
superior old L. P. 

cases 








in hhds. quarter casks, and half quarters. 

Also—in of 1,2 and 3 dozen each, old and choice. 

Suerry Wine—Pale and brown, 1n wood and glass, of dif- 
ferent qualities, from 14s to 36s part of it imported by order. 

Port Wixe—In hhds. and qnartercasks. Also, in cases of } 
and 2 dozen each. 

‘Hock Wing—A laige assortment, of various brands, q<ali- 
ties and vintages, in cases and hampers, some very old. 

Frenca Wines.—Sparkling Champaign, of all the favorite 
brands, quartsand pints, with and without waxon the corks. 


Also, Piuk Cham ign. 
Sauterne, Vin de Grave, and Burgundy. F 
Bordeaux Claret, Lafitte, Cheateax Margeaux, Leoville, St. 


Ewphe, 
Low priced, in boxes and casks. 
Museat, i boxes and smal! casks. Old Malaga Sherry, a fine 
light wine, in casks of 18 and 30 gallons each. Marseilles Ma- 
ia quarter casks and Indian barrels. Canary, Malmsey 
‘éneriffe, &c. &c. 
Borries.— Wine, Porter and Claret, in hampers, one gross 
each. Te nijohns. 
Hiimsert's Porrer.—London Porter, Brown Stout, and 
Pale Ale, in casks of 7 dozen quarts, aud 8 do. pints. 
Scorcu ALe.—Younger & Co's Pale Ale, qts. and pints, &c. 


Sattap O11—Bordeaux and Marseilles, in boxes and baskets. 
Olives, Ca and Anchovies. 

Favrr—Bunch and Muacatel Raisins, Almonds, E. I. Pre- 
serves and Canton Ginger. 

Corres, &c.—Old Java and Manilla, Souchong Tea, Refine 

hite &c 


, &c. 
Part of the above are entitled to debenture, and will be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers. Orders received, and forwarded as 
directed. ROBERT GRACIE, 
20 Broad sreet. 





UTICA AND SCHENECTADY RAILROAD COMPANY 
ROPOSALS will be received until the last Monday of Oc- 
tober next, at 12 o’clock at noon— 

‘or grading about sixty-five miles of the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Rail . between the Sand Ridge on Sanders’ Flats in 
Schenectady, and the western boundary line of the town of 
Herkimer ; 

For the masonry within those limits, embracing the culverts, 
and the abutments and piers of the repective bridges ; and 

For the wooden superstructure of bridges across the Caya- 
dutta Creek at Caughnawaga, the Garoga Creek at Palatine 
Church, the Eust Canada Creek at Manheim, the Gulph at Lit- 
tle Falls, and the West Canada Creek at Herkimer. 

‘The line will be divided into sections of about one mile each, 

for examination, and maps, profiles and plans 
for inspection with W. C. Young, the chief engineer, 
at ly, ten days previous to the time above mentioned. 

Blank forms of proposals will be furnished at an early day at 
the company's at Schenectady, Palatine, Litfle Falis and 
Utica. 

The nemes of persons to whom contracts are awarded (who 
will not be-permitted to sub-contract the same) will be made 
known at Schenectady onithe 2%ih day of October, when it will 
be required that the grading proceed without delay. wherever, 
and soon as titles to the lands are acquired by the yawn nll 
that the culverts and small bridges be completed by the of 

next; that the residue of the masonry and the large 

oa be mare rw = coneemge at and that 
com uring the year : mtractors to 

Suede notary for the fuithfut per formance of their contracts. 

The use of ardent spirits to be prohibited in constructing the 

Proposals, post paid, to be endorsed ‘‘ Proposals,” and con-}) 
Fen the names of the persons offered as securi'ies, to be ad- 

to the undersigned at Schenectady, or deposited at the 


company’s office at that place. Se ber 4, 1834. 
J e M. DAVISON, Commissioner 
$-17 to27 Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company. 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


wan Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly fo 
avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nailat 
from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Pater 

ty, which after five years succeesful operation and 
now aimoat universa! use in the United States (as well as En- 
gland, wherethe subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be yong with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holee in iron rails, to any 
amount short notice. Almost allthe Railroads now in 

pes in the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
named factory—for which purpose they are found in- 

as their adhesion is morethan double any common 
made by the hammer. 
All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 


poate ually attended to. 
4 HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Tro N.Y. July, 1631. 
Spikes are kept for sale, at factor ices, by I. & J 
pi Albany cre 1 Pehl pees wy fe Alba- 
, d ag! 3.4. "Brower, ater street, New-York ; A. 
] hiiadeiphia ; T. Janviers, Baitimore ; Degrand & 


mens do well to forward thei: 
asthe subscriber is desirous of ex- 





Locomoti' 
\riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Lo: 


. VE ENGINES. 
MER CAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMP ANY, | 
inform the and es- 


her railway car- 
TA ia 
necrs, patent t 
they are provers to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Lecomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
ro mame they may make in reference to this line of 
usiness. 

They have already in their ssion the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The es made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at as of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 221-2 miles per hour. 
Their performancein other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to agg durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engione will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal~ 

, 













plue,w coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
Re cm - . 
he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 


rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &¢c. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the Company, 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. 
Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 


NOVICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

TF SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nuils 
with square points. This machine wil! n:ake about sixty 6¢ 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and inthe same 
td, fy larger sizee, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 

ammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aod may 
easily be applied where such puss for driving machinery is in 
aio Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
ichines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may-be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to seil one halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
machines eto reg the United States. Any person desiring 
carther information, or to purchase, will please to cal) at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan 
singburgh.— August15, 1833. 291f RM&F 


SURVEYORS)? INSTRUMENTS. 
13" Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality 
watranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with —_ mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6t corner of Maidenlane. 


rs ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 











3c} The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not ruperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among whichare an Improved Compass, with a ‘Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a RaiJroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a ep eens. Instruinent, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
368, M. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 
The following yecommendations aze respectlully submitted 
to Engineers, Sutveyors, and others interested.. 

Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu. 
factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the **Improved Compass” iseight. These are all ex. 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havc 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc:dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 
I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved see is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in {aying the raile 
on this Road. . 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheas instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now tn use‘for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, ithink 
it will be as high y appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, — 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ** Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrumentof the kind, 
now in use, and as such pret eRenatenly recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyore. E. H, GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year fet Thave ueed Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he bas combined the proper- 
ties of @ Theodolite with 


the common Level. 


out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi 


I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin | 





an . 


f) 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rallroaa 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
; New-York. — 
3 RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that part 0 


he ipoeiiane and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
Bt : 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Woo! Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. Allorders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New- York, will be promptly at 
tendedto. ' Also, CAR SPRINGS. 


Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

33° THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilera, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, forsafety and economy, to be supe 
tior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done weli, and on rea 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. mis 














INSTRUMENTS, 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. . 

33 _EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 58 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Balti 
more, beg teave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to orcer 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired {with care and promptitude. 
For proof of,{the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, wer respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen oi 
distinguished scientific attainments. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Olio Rail- 
coad Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but was intentionally Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the 1..struments, so that 1, could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 
should be found to possess. 

Itis with much pleasure I can now state that notwithatanding 
the Instruments in the service procured. {rom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured tor 
the Doporieens of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 
MES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohie 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers? instruments 
of your Manufacture, pectenterty Spirit levels, and Survey - 
or’s Compasses ; and take a expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levele 
appeared well proportioned tosecure facility in use, and accu- 
cacy and permanency in adjustments. 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field, .- 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 


Baltimore, May Ist, 1833. 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As'you have asked meto give 
my Opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully atate 
thawas far as my opportunities of my becoming aquaihted with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 

orkmansh P has been the subject of frequent remark by my 
seif, and of the accuracy o1 their performance I have received 
leatisiactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a-considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since von establishmentin this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elaewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation ard 
our warmencouragement. Wishing youall the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, | remain ny - 3 

: HL. LA BE 
Civil Engineerinthe service cfthe Baltimore and Ohio Rait 
road Company. 


A number of other letters are in ! 





neers as preferable to 
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8, BURDEN. |! mi aty 


others for that purpose. 
HENRY B. CAMPBELL. Ens. Philad., 
Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 





fra te but are too lengthy. ‘We should. vue.” 


submit » upon application, to any person desirous of perua, 
iug the same. : tof. m25 
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